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IT has often been to me a ſubject of ſome 
ſurpriſe, when I have heard Iriſh affairs ſo 
much the topic both of public and private 
diſcuſſion as they have been of late, that 
the country itſelf ſhould have been ſo little 
viſited by travellers from Great Britain. 
The moſt remote corners of the Hebrides 
have been often explored, and the charac- 
ters of our Northern neighbours an hun- 
dred times laid open to Engliſh curioſity. 
But though the name of Ireland is moſt 


familiar to our ears, yet both the kingdom 


and its inhabitants have been as little de- 
{cribed as if the Atlantic had flowed 
between us, inſtead of dividing them from 
the new world. The obſervation is ſome- 
where in Swift, that few travellers think it 
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worth their while to viſit Ireland. What 
was true in his time, has continued fo to 
the preſent period. It ſeems to have been 
blotted out of the geographical outline of 
European tours. I do not conſider thoſe 


who have been led by the calls of intereſt 
or of honour, as forming any juſt objection 


to the truth of a general remark. Gentlemen 


of that deſcription are included, by Sterne, 
within the claſs of travellers from neceſſity, 


Their objects are buſineſs, or military duty: 


and if ever they travel out of the record, it 
is entirely for their own pleaſure; the re- 
public of letters is never in the leaſt bene- 
fited by it. There has not been a Rennel 
in Ireland. Setting aſide them altogether, 
this deſcription of travellers, who, to 
confeſs the truth, have been hitherto 


dy far too numerous for the advantage 


either of Great Britain or of Ireland; I 
think it will be conceded to me, that if 
we look over the liſt of touriſts who have 
favoured the world with that knowledge 


of other countries, which the indefatigable 


ſpirit of EN" inquiry has led them to 
8 collect, 


11 
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(x) 

collect, we ſhall be at a loſs to diſcover 
why the ſiſter kingdom has been ſo ſtrange- 
ly overlooked. | | 

When I conſidered this creat 
and at the ſame time felt a full eonviction 
of the extreme intereſt which every ſub- 
ject of Great Britain muſt feel at the pre- 
ſent moment for whatever relates to Ire- 
land ; I thought I could not better ſpend 
that ſeaſon of recreation which the Autumn 
afforded me as a member of a learned 
profeſſion— | 


cum jam non miſcent jurgia leges, 


Et pacem piger annus habet, mefſeſque reverſæ 
Dim: ifere Forum, 


than in paying a viſit to the 050 
ly neglected Hibernia. I thought it a 
laudable curioſity to enquire a little into 
a nation, with which Great Britain was 
about to become molt cloſely united. An 
Engliſhman's heart ſhould not, even in war 
time, be cut off, like his native iſland, from 
the reſt of the world. I determined there- 
fore to ſet at nought the dangers of priva- 
feers, and the ſtill greater terrors of a 


ſtormy | 


xii ) . 


ſtormy ſea. There is a certain debt which 


every man owes to his country, as well 'as 
to his profeſſion. I had often thought that 
a lawyer is too apt to conſider himſelf as 
altogether funus icio, when he has paid 


his annual tribute of attention. to the calls. 
of his profeſſion. His ſummer vacation, 


which might be profitably employed, is 


too frequently devoted to mere indolence, 
© conchas et umbilicos ad Cajetam legere. If 
he joins in the diſſipation of a public water- 


ing place, it is {till leſs excuſable. I deter- 
mined to avoid both. I formed the reſo- 
lution of dedicating a few leiſure weeks to 


a a perſonal examination into the fate and 


condition of the Iriſh nation. The reſult 
of the obſervations and reflections which I 
made, when | was there, I now preſent to 
the Public in the following pages. 

It muſt certainly be allowed, that no- 
thing is more. intereſting, uſeful and ho- 


nourable, than the ſtudy of the govern- 


ment, the religion, the commerce, and the 
manners of a great nation, They'form a 
large portion of the whole circle of human 


ſcience. © 


„„ 
ſcience. To underſtand them thoroughly, 
is only within the ſcope of ſuch talents as 
muſt be combined to form both the ſtateſ- 
man and the metaphyſician. "Thaggh I 
directed my attention to theſe ſubjects 
whilſt I was in Ireland, yet I cannot aſpire 
to be conſidered as more than a ſuperficial 
obſerver. I acknowledge that the country 
preſents. other intereſting objects to a 
viſitor. It abounds with the greateſt variety 
of natural curioſities, and with that moſt 
- enchanting rural ſcenery, which the ad- 
mirers of pictureſque beauty go in ſearch 
of. It would well exerciſe the pencil either 
of Pouſſin or Salvator Roſa. But I could 
not perſuade myſelf to fill my letters with 
deſcriptions of that ſort. Non hoc i 
ſihi tempus ſpefAacula paſcit“ There were 
other objects which more engaged my at- 
tention, and intereſted my inquiries. The 
ſtate of the Iriſh kingdom had been the 
great ſubject of public diſcuſſion, ever ſince 
its Legiſlative Union with Great Britain 
was propoſed. The principal arguments in 
favour of that meaſure were drawn from 

ds that 


65 xir) | 
that topic. It: wis the Union ((herefote 
which attracted my attention to Iriſh af- 
fairs; which principally induced me to 
viſit the country, and which afterwards 
bounded the nature of my inquiries when 
I was in it. Every fact which could tend 
to make up my opinion on that great con- 
teſted meaſure, was an object to which my 
obſervations were principally directed. 
cannot pretend to aſſert, that every 
thing which I have ſaid in the following 
Letters is altogether new, or that many of 
the obſervations have not even. been made 
by other writers. I can only take to my- 
ſelf the merit of having aſcended to the 
fountain head of information. Having 
made my remarks on the ſpot, and from | 
a perſonal obſervation of facts, I may be 
conſidered as more peculiarly ſpeaking, 
© Ex Tripode Phæbi, than other writers on 
the ſubject. All that has been ſaid in Eng- 
land muſt have neceſſarily partaken in a 
great degree of the nature of abſtract rea- 
ſoning. What I have written is rather 
n deſcriptive. But it would be 
abſurd, 


( xv) 
abſard, under every advantage, to aim at 
perfect originality, conſidering the very ex- 
tenſive diſcuſſion of Iriſh affairs which the' 
Union has led to. I cannot, however, con- 
ſcientiouſly accuſe myſelf of the leaſt pla- 
giariſm. In ſtudying a ſubject it is ſome- 
times difficult to diſtinguiſh one's ow - 
thoughts from thoſe which originally be- 
longed to other people. Where it can be 
done, no perfonal vanity ſhould ever be 
ſuffered to interfere with, the diſcharge of 
that important duty. But as I have been in 
a ſituation to ſee and not to read, to furniſh 
my mind with the images of things, with 
original pictures, and not with mere copies 
or the repreſentations of other men's ideas; 
I flatter myſelf that I do not ſtand expoſed- 
even to any ſuſpicions of that ſort. l 

I have, however, always made it an ob- 
ject with myſelf, to bring my mind to a 
right underſtanding on certain leading 
principles of politics, What theſe are, and 
from whence derived, will be hereafter ex- 
plained. The blaze of the French Revo- 
lation indeed threw me, with many of 
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for ſome time into confuſion. Every thing 
which was bottomed in antiquity ſeemed 
by that ſplendid event (for it was ſplendid 
in its commencement) torn up by the roots. 
But 1 have long recovered myſelf from that 
ſhock. I have once more recognized the 
principles of the old ſchool. Through the 
medium of theſe principles, I made my ob- 
ſervations on the Iriſh government. It was 
however impoſſible for any man, even with- 
out a guide, to prevent falſe impreſſions; 
to have miſtaken his way in that country. 
The practical merits of the government 
might be there read jn ſo unequivocal a 
language, that it was impoſſible to form an 
erroneous appreciation of them. The ſame 
optics, however, through which I did view 
Ireland and its government, I often con- 
= template the Britiſh nation Populus ſapiens 
et imelligens, Gexns Macxna. The more 1 
ſurvey it, the more I am delighted with 
the contraſt, T he more I reflect on 
my country, the more I am convinced 
of the truth of Monteſquieu's obſerva- 
tion—* Wye c 50 le peuplè * monde qui 
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7 1 mieux ſu ſe prevaleir d la fois de cet 
V <rrois grandes choſes, la Religion, le Commerce, 
et la Liberié *. 
I did not however Lotte the taſk of 
23 viſiting Ireland, for the ſake of diſcovering 
2F abuſes in its government, to inveigh againſt. 
E My object was to find topics for admiration 
in the purſuit of truth. My mind was 
neither biaſſed by national nor party pre- 
judices. My political principles had neither 
been borrowed from the monaſteries under 
the Houſe of Stuart, nor fabricated in the 
workſhops of French democracy. I felt my-. 
ſelf a friend to good government wherever 
it was to be found, and I looked on the 


Britiſh conſtitution as of the eſſence of it. 


1 But as to oppreſſion and anarchy, whether 
it were in France or in Ireland, I beheld . 
them both with equal regretand indignation. 


On the ſubject of the religious differences 


b of the Iriſh, I have carefully guarded againſt 
making any obſervations which might be 
thought foreign to the ſubject. I have 
ways eſpouſed the cauſe of the party 


* De PEfprit des Loix, 1. 20. e. I, 
a which 


( 11 
which T thought oppreſſed, without being 
attached either to the Catholic or to the 
Preſbyterian perſuaſion. If the cauſe of 
religion. has ever ſuffered in the eyes of 
mankind, it has been owing to miſtaken 
and fooliſh zealots. I am ſure I am not a 
member of that corps. I have diſcuſſed 
the intereſts of the Catholics and Proteſt- 


ants in Ireland, in a political point of view, 


and not as a polemic divine. I have always 
endeavoured to reconcile, in my own mind, 
an high reſpect for the cauſe of religion, 
with an abſolute indifference as to its 
particular controverted doctrines. Theſe, 
from their very nature, muſt always remain 
ſubjects of doubt and uncertainty. But 
had not any thing to do either with the 
one or the other, in the following inquiry; 
and I therefore paſſed them by. If I have 4 
thought proper to mention them here, it 
was only leſt I ſhould be miſtaken for a 
ſuperſtitious miſſionary, who has written a 
whole volume in order to advocate the cauſe 
of his own conventicle in one chapter of it. 

I have alſo faid as little as poſſible on ? 
that? 


ha 
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that grand common place for declamation, 
the progreſs of French principles all over 
Europe. I have left that ſubject to thoſe 
who do not deſpair of rivalling Pitt in 

preciſion, or. Burke in eloquence, That 
Vonderful event, the French Revolution, 
as it has been felt, and ſtill continues io be 
ſo, in the «moſt oppoſite quarters of the 
globe, ſo has it called forth into action the 
greateſt and moſt , oppoſite talents. As 
Great Britain and Ireland baye ſeyerely felt 
the ſhock. of it, ſo have they been zealgus 
in diſcuſſing the cauſes gf it. As it was 
touching a nerve of Exquiſite ſenſibility, 
the ſenſation of which vibrated to the heart 
of Europe“; ſo was it molt eſpecially feſt 
in England, where 8 and ſwelling ſenti- 
ments of liberty have always hen partieu- 
larly liſteped to, I am ſpre it would be 
hypocriſy in me to deny how often I have 
been affected hen I have met with the lofty 
glowing maxims of  republicaniſm in the 
poets and.orators of antiquity. I hays felt 
all Sp and Sid eee - 
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1 

lime paſſages of this ſort, which every reader 
muſt have experienced upon ſuch occaſions. 
I hope I ſhall long continue to enjoy that 
pleaſure. Is it therefore to be wondered at, 
that the heart ſhould have been ſtimulated 
to take an active part in their favour, when 
they paſſed from the cloſet to the ſenate ? Is 
it ſtrange that the abhorrence which we ſo 
early have imbibed againſt ancient tyranny, 
and which the deliberations. of our more 
mature age muſt lead to confirm in us 
when we ſurvey our own glorious conſti- 
tution, ſhould have led men to rejoice at 
the French Revolution? at the political 
emancipation of thirty millions of men? 
But whatever were our raptures at the 
commencement of that event, the excefles 
which it has led to, have ſtartled the moſt 
anxious friends of liberty, They have 
been obliged to pauſe, to reflect, and tb 
N e 


This inward conflict has bermisted 1 in 


an endeavour to diſtinguiſh between ſober, 
"virtuous, and rational freedom; and that 
falſe lawleſs ſpecies of it which is in fact 
| e 
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the worſt of all tyrannies, It has alſo. 
taught us the important leſſon of diſcrimi- 
. nating. between the real friends of liberty, 
and thoſe who only uſe it as a cloak to 
cover other deſigns—* Fal Io libertatis vo- 
cabulum offendi ab iis, qui privatim degeneres, 
in publicum exitigſi, nihil ſpei niſi per diſcordias 
habent.” The Britiſh nation will now ac- 
knowledge no other freedom than that 
which conſiſts in perſonal ſecurity, perſonal 

liberty, and the protection of private pro- 

perty ;—that freedom which the law de- 
fines, creates and ſupports. 

With reſpect to the Iriſh rebellion, 1 
endaavoured faithfully to get at the cauſes 
of it, both from my own individual inquiry, 
and from an examination of public docu- 
ments. It was not my deſign to delineate 
the conſequences, or to enter into any de- 
tail of the particular facts which aroſe out 
of that event. During my ſtay in Ireland, 
I had indeed ample materials for ſuch an 
undertaking, But I thought that to trum- 
pet them forth would come with a bad 
RY the eve of an Union. I have 
2 3 _ aways 


f : 4 
nf * , 


always thought, and: am tat perſuaded, that 
civil differences, like family ones, ſhould be 
buried i in oblivion, . 1 think it is Quit n- 
tilian who tells the ſtory of a certain phi- 
loſopher offering to teach Themiſtocles the 
art of memory, to ſuch an extent that he 
ſhould be perfectly able at all times to re- 
: colle& whatever took. | place within the 
ſphere of his. pats, © The illuſtrious 
Theban however made anſwer, that it 
would be doing him a much greater favour 
to teach him 70 forget rather than remember 
whatever be pleaſed / —Let the gazetteer 
hiſtorians of Ireland take the hint. 1 hope 
that the deſign which was advertiſed in 
Dublin, whilſt | was there, of blazoning 
out the details of that unhappy eyent, the 

rebellion, will be given up. When the 
intereſts of. both parties are on the eve of 
adjuſtment, and I truſt of reconciliation, 
particular paſt differences ſhould receive a 
general amneſty. This ſeems to be the 
proper and natural death of civil diſ- 
ſenſions. 


Before I cloſe theſe preliminary fs 
tions, 


( xxtif ) | 
dons, I would fain make my peace with amy 
gentleman who may be diſpleaſed with any 


thing which'l have faid of the people of lre- 
land in the following Letters. I have never 
been in the leaſt perſonal, and general cha- 
racteritics have always been allowed fair 
game for ſatire. But I mutt not be thought 
15 aſſert a right, merely becauſe I have 
exerciſed it. | have never painted defects 
in hideous colours, or with the exaggera- 
tion of caricature z but merely as truth and 
impartial juſtice obliged me to do. I did 
not however find much occaſion for cenſure 
of any fort. I look upon the people of 
Ireland as a brave and generous people. 
Their hoſpitality is conſpicuous In their 
deportment towards rangers, they are per- 
fectly free and unreſerved. here is a 
ſpirit of frankneſs and an engaging ſpright- 
lineſs in their general demeanour which 
cannot fail to make impreſſions in their 
favour. I would not be thought to have 
made an ill uſe of the opportunities which 
I enjoyed of gaining all the information 1 
could deſire. They are a a people l eſteem, . 
and 
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and I ſhould. be ſorry to deſerve the ill 
opinion of any individual amongſt them. 
I am confident that it is an undertaking 
of ſome difficulty, as well as delicacy, to in- 
quire into the cauſes of public grieyances 
1 and diſcontents If a man happens to diſ- 
cover the real evil, he incurs the danger of . 
being looked upon as the inſtrument of 
8. faction: if he fails in his reſearches, he 
is deſpiſed as a ſuperficial and viſionary 
libeller. - If he approves of the conduct of 
government, he will be looked upon as its 
tool: if he condemns it, though he there- 
by furniſhes out that ſort of repaſt which is 
; always ſwallowed molt greedily by the mul- 
titude; yet may that line of conduct as often 
be juſtly imputed to ſpleen or diſappoint- 
ment, as it deſerves to be conſidered the 
language of impartial truth. Malignity is 
as much falſe liberty, as flattery is the crime 
of foul ſlavery: © Adulationi fedum crimen 
fervitutis, malignitati falſa ſpecies libertatis 
ingt.” As | diſclaim both, I hope I ſhall 
not be ſuſpected of either. Every man 
| may ſtep a little out of his ordinary ſphere, 
5 when 
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when the affairs of a nation are diſtracted. 
It did not perhaps even require anticipation 
to look upon the affairs of Ireland as thoſe 
of Great Britain, to examine into them 
narrowly, and to reaſon upon them freely, 
boldly and liberally. 

With reſpect to the execution of this 
work, as it profeſſes to be only an epiſtolary 
one, I hope that much apology is not re- 
quired for it. Many graces of arrange- 
ment and diction have been ſacrificed, to 
accommodate the time of publication to 
the political topic of the day. I have how- 
ever been, to myſelf, a moſt ſevere critic ®. 
Whilſt I have been reviſing theſe Letters 
for the Preſs, I have an hundred times re- 
ſolved to abandon altogether the defign of 
publiſhing them. I have even proceeded to 
tear my papers. But my courage at length 

has conquered my irreſolution. But yet, 
after all, I ſhould never have aſpired be- 
yond the obſcurity of an anonymous writer, 
if I had thought that my name would be 


dies Soyer vous a vous meme un ſevere eritique. 
1 Borsa Uu. 


pledged 


FEES 


N either for argument or ſtyle, and 
not merely for that regard to impartial 


truth and juſtice with which the Letters 
were written. „ 

I conclude this long Preface with hoping 
that | ſhall not be thought to have been 
altogether travelling out of my profeſſion. 
I hould be ſorry to be claſſed. with, the 

mere pamphleteers of the day, becauſe I 
have aſſumed that character to fill up a few 
leiſure hours. I have always been uſed to 
active purſuits, and had rather employ my- 
ſelf even about trifles, than drag out the 


iti me in unprofitable indolence “ Ir demum 


mihi vivere et frui anima videtur, gui aliquo 


negatio intentus. | | truſt, however, that the 


taſk I have ventured upon, will neither be 
conſidered trifling, nor unintereſting at the 
preſent perzod of time. I even hope that 
the importance of it will alone ſuſſice to 
. _excule the defective execution of it. Jo be 
inſtrumental in reſtoring order and repoſe 
to a kingdom, fo greatly diſtracted as lre- 
land has long been — to aim at promoting a 
- good underſtanding between that nation 

„ 


and Great Britain, in order that every thing p 


ſhould be ſweetly and harmoniouſly diſ- 
poſed through both iſlands towards the 


_ conſervation of their common liberties, 


commerce and dominion—is merely, in the 
attempt, an undertaking that would en- 
noble the higheſt flights of genius, and ob; 
tain pardon for the efforts of the meaneſt 
underſtanding. That object I have con- 
ſtantly had in view. But, had I done juſtice 
to the attempt, even if 1 had been able, 


(which I am ſure nobody is farther from 
ſuppoſing than I am,) I ſnould have been 


carried far beyond thoſe bounds which I 

had preſcribed to myſelf. The torrent 
would have carried me away from all my 
profeſſional avocations, inſtead of merely 


filling up a chaſm in them. The more 1 


thought of my ſubject, the more I found 


the difficulties of it increaſe. I'may-truly 


ſay, that, like a tired traveller, I found 
Alps on Alps ariſe, without the conſola- 


tion of any viſible limit or boundary. I 
Vas forced to pauſe, and leave it unfiniſhed, 


1 have therefore done little more than the 
8 merely 
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merely ſketching an outline, which I have 
filed up with equal hafte and imperfection. 
I am even conſcious that however, diſſa- 
tified I may now be with what I have 
done, yet the more I ſhall hereafter think 
on it, the will that diſſatisfaction 
continue to increaſe. Such however as it 
is, I throw it as my mite into the rich bank 
of Britiſh Literature. I ſend it to its ac- 
count with all its imperfections on its head. 
Whatever may be its fate, the author is 
ſure to ſatisfy every liberal critic, by ac- 
knowledging the defects of his work, and 
confeſling himſelf, in the words of the 


yan poet that ever wrote, 
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H EN. I haſt addrefied.: you! I was 
5 my journey through North 
Wales. I waz ſſtudiouſiy exploring the 
retreats and faſtneſſes to which our gallant 
anceſtors retired in defence of their laſt 
liberties. I felt happy in the midſt of a 
brave and honeſt people. They have long 
enjoyed the high character of combining 
individual integrity with public loyalty 
and attachment to England. There is no 
country where I could poſſibly have felt 
myſelf more at home. The Engliſhman 
who travels through it, will find the ſyſtem 
of manners and the habits of life which 
874 B en 
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prevail there, only ſo far differing from his 
own, as to furniſh a pleaſing variety to in- 
ſtru& and recreate the mind. He may 
there travel over claſſic ground without 
going far abroad for it, and find ſufficient 
objects to enrich his imagination, improve 
his taſte, and meliorate his heart. 

I have now arrived in Ireland. With 
the ſpirit of curioſity raiſed to its higheſt 
pitch, having climbed the ſhaggy ſteep of 
old Snowdon, and wound back my way 
through the mazes, defiles and paſſes, 
which abound in the romantic country 
of the Ancient Britons ; I left the royal 
towers of Caernarvon, the birth - place of 
the unfortunate Edward; croſſed the famous 
ſtrait which Tacitus has immortalized ; and 
travelled acroſs the iſland which was the 
laſt ſanctuary of Druidical ſuperſtition, and 
the boundary of Roman conqueſt. At 
the oppoſite extremity of Angleſea I em- 
barked for Dublin, to which the favourable 
winds blew me ſafely over in twelve hours. 

It will be the object of this letter to de- 
ſcribe the contraſt of character which I 

| have 
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have met with in the ſiſter kingdom. In 
b my future letters I-ſhall deſcend to other 
important particulars. But, in diſcharging 
this taſk, I muſt declare that it will neither 
be my inclination, or- duty to apologize for. 
any | ſeeming prolixities. You have re- 
queſted my obſervations on the Iriſh nation, 
and I ſhall give them to you in ſuch order, 
at ſuch length, and moreover at ſuch times 
as my ſingle judgment ſhall dictate. The 
government, the religion, the morals, and 
the manners of à country, are the objects 
which attract a traveller's attention. In 
ſtudying theſe, he will always find his beſt 
account. But the connection of Ireland 
with Great Britain may extend the en- 
quiry to the phyſical peculiarities of the 
country. The climate, the ſoil, and the 
natural beauties will perhaps excite your 
curioſity; I ſhall, therefore, * that 
ſubject in a very few words. | 
The difference of a ſingle degree of lat 33 
tude cannot, of itſelf, make the climate of 
Ireland differ much from that of England. 
But the by bogs and moraſſes, which conſtitute 
B2 - the 
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che petullar characteriftic of the ebony 
occafion An "extra6rditaty” "moiſture and 
dainpneſs of the atmoſphere. Ireland way | 
be jultly called, in the words of Tacitus 
IM terra palidibls fada. I may even carry 
on tlie parallel with the deſcription which 
that adniired Writer continues to glve of an? 
cient Germaiiy. Its lands are almoſt entirely 
paſturage, and of curle afford ſuftens 
ance to prodigious flocks and Herds. Thie 
perennial greenmeſs of the ebuntty is there 
fore juſtly proverbial. But in the article 
& tiniber, there is an uncommon deflci- 
ency. I Have Heard ſt eſtimäted, and 1 
| nk With forte appearance rats "that 
there is as much bod in our file odr 
ef Kent, "as in the whole Kingdom of Tre: 
nnd, Wheh J add't&'tHeſe pliyfical ecu? 
Barftties, that The bays d farbburs of Ire- 
Hand das wncontitonly pictureſque, as well 
as commodious; that the Shannon is 2 
mot noble Ter; Ukar the lakes of Kil- 
Hrney Are the mbſt enchiming in the 
world; and chat Dublin, in population, 


eas and the Hlendobr of its public 
25 edifices, 
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edifices, is the ſocond city in bis Majeſty's 
dominiongz you know all that is neceſſary: 
to learn, or perhaps that is worth knowing, 
of the general appearance of the country. 
Leaving, therefore, the detailed deſerip- 
diſpoſitions or leiſure it may ſuit with to 
make them, I proceed to the more im- 
portant taſk of enquiring into the character 
af the Iriſh people. I am ſenſible, how- 
ever, that a diſcuſſion of this ſort is at- 
tended with great difficulties, I truſt you 
will, therefofe, give me credit for entering 
upon it with becoming diffidence. He ho 
flatters himſelf that the character either of 
an individual; or of a nation; may afford 
an uniformity of ' virtuous and honourable - 
qualities, without the alloy of any faults or 
defects, will find himſelf in the reſult 
greatly diſappointed. To ſuch a man 
therefore I do not addreſs myſelf. The 
web of our life (as Shakeſpeare: ſome- 
where remarks) is of mingled yarn; good 
and ill together, Our virtues would be too 
* if they were not counterbalanced by 
| 4 . 


66 
our vices; and our vices would be intolera- 
ble, if they were not chaſtiſed by our virtues.” 
„The characters, then, both of indi- 
viduals and of nations, are alike chequered 
with beauties and deforraities, with virtues 
and with vices; If we enquire into the 
cauſes from which theſe peculiarities flow, 
we ſhall find that it neceſſarily muſt be ſo. 
The infirmity of human nature is a plea 
broad enough to cover the greateſt defects. 
But philoſophers, when enquiring into the 
_ cauſes of national characters, have puſhed 
their reſearches ſtill farther. Though the 
moſt accompliſhed politicians, both of an- 
cient and modern times, have been divided 
in opinion with reſpe& to theſe cauſes ; 
yet they all agree that the effects are ne- 
ceſſary, invariable, and unalterable. Phy- 
ſical cauſes and moral ones have been alter- 
nately cried up. Mankind ſtood long con- 
tented with the authorities of Ariſtotle and 
Monteſquieu, who laid great ſtreſs upon 
the former; but that opinion has been at 
length arraigned by the cool ſcepticiſm of 
Hume. He doubts altogether of the in- 
4 ä fluence 
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fluence of phyſical cauſes *. It is far from 
my intention to declare myſelf the advocate 
of either party, or to decide dogmatically 
on their reſpective merits. I ſhould be 
happy were J able to reconcile them. It is 
a misfortune to mankind, when the great 


bodracles of human wiſdom contradict each 


other. Perhaps, however, in this caſe, as 
in moſt others, truth will be found in the 
medium, equally apart from both the ex- 
tremes. l 

The phyſical qualities of climate, air, 
and food, may certainly produce ſome ef- 
fe&ts on the national character; but I am 
inclined to conſider them as very incon- 
ſiderable. By working inſenſibly on the 
tone and habit of the body, theſe pecu- 
liarities may perhaps influence in a ſmall 
degree the temper and the paſſions. But 


whoever conſiders that the moſt oppoſite 


* This difference in the opinions of theſe great 
men, may be ſeen by referring to Ariſtotle's Politics, 
b. 4 ; Monteſquieu de PEſprit des Loix, I. 14. (He 
copied Ariſtotle without quoting him.) Laſtly, Hume, 
in his Eſſay on National Characters, who violently 
| attacks both, without mentioning the name of either. 
B 4 and 
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and inconſiſtent characters are often to be 
found under the ſame climate, and that, on 
the other hand, an uniformity of diſpoſi- 
tion and manners is ſometimes feen in the 
moſt oppoſite extremes of heat and cold, 
will, 1 truſt, be inclined to aſcribe little 
_ effe& to phyſical cauſes in producing na- 
tional characters. —It is, then, to moral 
cauſes, that we muſt principally reſort, in 
accounting for the manners of a nation. 
Theſe are: the nature of the government: 
the revolutions of public affairs; the reli- 
gion, the laws, the plenty or penury in 
which the people live; the fituation of the 
country with reſpect to its neighbours z 
ſuch like particulars. Theſe are the 
circumſtances which move the thoughts 
and the paſſions of men. Hence their ſen- 

timents and their habits are formed; and 
from hence their actions proceed. It is, 
therefore, from theſe ſources that the ge- 
neral ſpirit of every civilized nation 1 
principally take its rife. 
In order to give you a diſtinct idea of d 
national character in the files kingdom, it 


will 
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will be neceſſary to apprize. you of a dif. 
tingtion of ranks unknown in England. It 
is not merely chat ſtrong line of demarca- 
tion which in all countries divides the rich, 
from the poor: it is ſomething more. The 
emigrations from Great Britain to Ireland 
have produced two claſſes of people in it, 
the coloniſts with their deſcendants, and 
the native Iriſh, the original inhabitants of 
the country. To the firſt of theſe, ranks 
is confined all the civil power of the ſtate, 
both ſupreme and ſubordinate; all the pro- 


all the education and refinement. It is not 
neceſſary that I ſhould point out to you, how 
much the other claſs of the people mult be 
ſeparated from this firſt, when deprived of 
all theſe advantages. But the government, 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and the laws have 
added weight and force to this already for- 
midable barrier. Reſerving the general dif. 
cuſſion of theſe particulars to a future op- 
portunity, I ſhall content myſelf with re- 
marking, that, notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
tinctions between the Iriſh people, there are 
a 4 i, certain | 


perty init both landed and eommercial; and 
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certain features of national character in 
which they reſemble each other. I ſhall, 
therefore, endeavour, firſt to point out this 
coincidence; and then, by obſervations on 
each claſs ſeparately, inform you of the 
mud in which they differ. 

Almoſt all philoſophers have concurred 
in allowing to the paſſions a certain ſhare 
in forming the human character, though 
ſome of them have denied their controul 
over a truly virtuous man. The ſeverity 
of the Stoics, indeed, led them to declare, 
and even to deſine all paſſion as contrary 
to nature; and the ſplendid eloquence of 
Cicero has been exerted in giving weight 
to that opinion . But the progreſs of 
truth has at laſt fully ſhewn that theſe 
fublimated notions are inconſiſtent with 
the frailty of man. Ariſtotle (who op- 
poſed Plato in this as in all his other opi- 
nions) paved the way to a more mild and 
moderate ſyſtem of philoſophy. When the 
doctrines of the Peripatetic School had 


ee the fourth Tuſculam Diſputation of 8 
chap. vi. and ſeq, 
been 
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been long almoſt forgotten, a philoſopher. 
and hiſtorian was born in the bleak and 
frozen regions of the North, who has un- 
deſervedly acquired the merit of originality 
in eſtabliſhing the opinions of the Stagy- 
rite *. Whilſt the unlearned Sophiſters of - 
the day thought that Hume was attacking' 
them, they were unconſcious that he was only 
wielding the weapons of Ariftotle. By this 
ſylem, whoſe baſis is nature, and whoſe ſu- 
perſtructure the moſt unanſwerable reaſon- 
ing, virtue is proved to be nothing more 
than the diſcipline of our natural feelings 
and affections into ſteady habits of right con- 
duct. It does not conſiſt in the extinction 
of the paſſions, but in the regulation of 
them. Virtue is grafted on the ſtock of 
the natural affections: Reaſon, which is the 
preſiding deity, is exalted over the heart, 
to govern by its dictates the little ſtate of 
man.” 2 1 

Perhaps it will be found, that all national 
characters differ in proportion to the de- 


* Sce Hume's Principles of Morals. : 
114 groes 
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greet in · which theſe two principles of rea- 
ſon, and paſſion are found to preponderae. 
They conſtitute all the intermediate grada- 
tions between the civilized ſtate and the 
inhabitants of New Zealand. They form 
even the extremes themſelves. It is for 
this reaſon that the philoſophers of all ages 
andi in all countries are the ſame charac, 
ters. Both principles, properly blended, 
conflitute the molt refined and exalted 
characters, becauſe both are interwoven in 
man by the hand of nature. | 

. I think that I cannot give you a | better 
general idea of the Iriſh character than by 
- reſorting to this ſyſtem of metaphyſics, It 
feemg to me that the principle of paſſion 
hearg.a more than equal ſway over that of 
Wen, with this people. They are endued 
with.warm hearts, ſtrong feelings, and that 
peculiar force of natural ſentiment which 
I conſider as capable of being exalted, 
by the viſdom of legiſlation, into a moſt 
amiable national character. But that which 
ought only to enliven and empaſſion the 
underſtanding, is left to vegetate unpruned 

re in 
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in all the wantofi'exuberarice of nature. Th 
is not ſuffciently under the eontroul an 
diſciphne of reaſon and moral Habit.” The 


conſequence i is; that it leads to many faults, 
at the ſume time that it ebnſtitutes many 
virtues in their characters. T ſhall point 
out to you how this haughty We | 
plays itſelf in the Triſh nation, © 
I. 1. This is firſt in an high conceit of 
the political rank of their country in the' 
liſt of nations, and of each individual bf 
it as an important member of ſociety,” 
It cannot be diſſembled that they are 2 | 
vain-glorious and a boaſting nation. The 
popular vanity of the whole can only be 
equalled by the family p pride of each in- 
dividual. They are ua ridiculous in 
their genealogical calculations, and thelr 
hyperbolical encomiums on their country. 
Their hiſtorians have traced up tiie pedigree 
of their country to a period much 'carlfer 
than the chronological records of civilized 
fociety extend. They will allow, that 
the © vixere fortes ante Agamemiiona” of Ho- 


Tace, is at leaſt true ag applied to Ireland. 
They 


(14) 
They inform you, that it was flouriſhing in 
learning and civilization, whilſt all other 
nations were obſcured in ignorance and 
barbariſm. Europe and America are con- 
tented to acknowledge their gratitude to 
Phcenicia, for beſtowing on them the bene. 
fits of letters and religion. But the Iriſh, 
hiſtorians, forming a ſolitary exception to 
this general acquieſcence of modern na- 
tions, have inverted the ordinary progreſs of 
civilization, by aſſerting that their country 
was in the enjoyment. of it prior to the 
Aſſyrian or oldeſt of the four monarchies 
of the ancient world. They aſſert that 
Egypt and Phœnicia received the arts and 
ſcienoes from the great anceſtor of the Iriſh 
nation. This people, ſo poliſhed in the re- 
moteſt periods of antiquity, may therefore 
conſiſtently lay claim to the honour of 
being the fathers of litters *®, The beauty 
and fetility of their country are equally 
the objeQs of their commendation. They 
Will tell o that whatever is celebrated 
for beauty | in Niem or A is but a faint 


picture 
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picture of what is to be ſeen in Ireland. 1 
have found amongſt them more Rudbecks 
than the univerſity of Upſal ever produ- 
ced®. As that celebrated profeſſor aſſured 


the Swedes in his work called the Man- 


heim or Atlantica, that the Atlantis of 


Plato, the country of the Hyperboreans, 


the gardens of the Heſperides, the Fortu- 
nate Iſlands, and even the Elyſian Fields, 
were all but imperfect tranſcripts of the 
delightful region of Sweden; ſo are the 
Iriſh equally laviſh in their encomiums on 
Ireland. It was but the other day that il 
accidentally fell into company with a pro- 
feſſor of their univerſity of Dublin, and 
the converſation turning on the reſpective 


merits oſ Great Britain and Ireland in the 


above - mentioned particulars, I found it 
impoſlible to convince him that London 


was a finer city than Dublin, or that Eng- 


land in fertility and cultivation could at all 
be compared with Ireland. 1 left him tothe 


peaceable enjoyment of his own opinion. | 


| * Some account of Rudbeck Pikes be found in 
Gibbon s Hiſtory, chap. i in. | 
775 Some- 
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Something bas been ſaid of the pride of 
pedigree diſplayed here by individuals. The 


Iriſhman in this reſpect far exceeds all other 
nations. He can point out the individual 
ſon of Japhet from whoſe loins he is line- 
ally deſcended. In the reign of Edward the 
Second, as I remember to hays ſomewhere 

read, an Ulſter prince boaſted to the pope 
of one hundred and ninety- ſeven kings of 
Ireland to the year 1170. The genealogical 
tree of the meaneſt individual has an equally 
deep root. In the ſame ſpirit, and with a 
ſimilar boaſt of anceſtry, a kitchen: wench 
in the ſervice of the celebrated biſſiop of 
Cloyne refuſed. to carry out cinders, be- 
cauſe ſhe was deſcended from an old. Iriſh 
ſtock *. I might weary you with dgtails of 
this ſort, but I content myſelf with aſſur- 
ing you that there is no nation whoſe 
legendary tales about their country and 
kindred are ſo extravagant and ridicu- 
lous as thoſe of the Iriſh. The Engliſh - 
have been laughed at by foreigners, for 


* 8. See his work entitled * A Word to the Wiſe,? 
r. 1 31, ſubjoined to the Queriſt. 
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their predilection in favour of their own 
country. But an Engliſhman's vanity pro- 
ceeds from a conviction of the acknow- 
ledged ſuperiority in conſtitution, com- 
merce, and the enjoyment of the comforts 
of life, which his country enjoys over all 
the world. The utmoſt paroxiſms of his 
pride on theſe accounts, are ſobriety and 
moderation themſelves, when compared 
with the Iriſhman's. I do not, however, 
mention this leading trait in the character 
of the Iriſh nation, as an unpardonable 
folly. On the contrary, I acknowledge it 
to be an harmleſs and innocent prejudice. 


I am not ignorant that there is an habitual 


native dignity inſpired by the idea of a 
liberal &ſcent, which is better adapted to 
the prevention of crime, and the preſerva- 
tion of a rational and manly virtue, than 
any other principle that I know of. 

2, But I turn with pleaſure froni the 
laughable exceſſes to which this trait of 
Iriſh character leads, to one that I could 
expatiate upon with pleaſure as a ſcholar, 
and: with grounds; as an Engliſh ſubject. 

0 I mean 


1 

I mean that heroic courage, that moſt 
ſplendid of all virtues, which has long 

_ adorned the people of this country. It 
does not proceed either from an principle 
of ſelf. love, or ſenſe of duty, which they 
have; but from that pride, that love of 
4 diſtinction, and that warmth of temper 
which ſo much diſtinguiſhes them. All 
the world muſt agree, that the Iriſh are a 
brave and warlike people, gens inſuperabile 
Bello.“ They may be ſlaughtered or diſ- 
perſed in the field of battle, but their ſpirit 

can never be tamed. - Their minds are 
capable of being wound up to the higheſt 
pitch of fortitude ; and their bodies are 
hardy, robuſt, and equal to the greateſt 
fatigue. But their courage is cerRinly not 
that juſt medium between raſhneſs and 
puſillanimity, which a philoſopher would 
admire. It is too much influenced by 
paſſion, and too little by the cool dictates 
of reaſon and reflection. For true forti- 
tude can only be ſeen in exploits which 
are warranted by juſtice, and guided by 
the dictates of wiſdom, But this is not the 
PS. character 
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character of Iriſh courage: it is more of 
- © towering phrenſy and diſtraction.“ The 
conſequence is, that it has only been found 
ſerviceable when made ſubordinate to or- 
der and ſtrict diſcipline. It is of itſelf 
totally unfit to refolve before it executes. 
For this reaſon, the Iriſh have always diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves for bravery in the 
ſubordinate ſtations in our fleets and ar- 
mies, but ſeldom when poſſeſſed of ſu- 
preme power. They have always ſuc- 
ceeded to admiration where mere bold- 
neſs has been looked for. They are gifted 
with that enterprizing character which 
diſregards all obſtacles, or only conſiders 
them as ſo many incentives to exertion. 

A characteriſtic naturally connected with . 
this philoſophical defect in the bravery of 
the Iriſh, is, that they are haſty and im- 
petuous, raſh and choleric, and ſubje& to the 
moſt violent attacks of anger and paſſion. 
This iraſcible temper naturally makes the 
Engliſh cautious of indulging too great a de- 
gree of intimacy with them. When heated 
with wine, of which they are immoderate- 

C 2 ly. 
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ly fond, there is no deſeription of people 


_ quarrelſome or dangerous. Drinking, 


inſtead of promoting harmony, and convi- 
viality, too frequently leads them to broils 
and encounters, Even the merry-making 
of the peaſant generally ends in bloodſhed, 
But this is in ſome degree to be attributed 
to that generous warmth and openneſs of 
_ temper, to that boldneſs both in ſpeech and 
action, which when heightened by the 
juice of the grape, pours out the ſenti- 
ments of the heart in the moſt unguarded 
manner. The great Bacon has an ob- 
ſervation applicable to this ſubject: Wine 
(ſays he) is of a common nature with all 
the paſſions, and it will be found to kindle 
and excite each of them in an equal de- 
gree.” When theſe principles, therefore, 
co-operate in an Iriſhman, the reſult muſt 
neceſſarily be ſuch as I have deſcribed it. 

3. The ſame diſpoſition which diſplays 
| itſelf in the manner I have above related, 
ſhews itſelf alſo amongſt the Iriſh in ano- 
ther amiable point of view. This is in a 
piu of liberality and generoſity, which 
1 have 


1 


| I have ſeldom ſeen equalled. The beck 
tality and munificence which they diſplay 
towards ſtrangers, i is, I think, unrivalled in 
any European country. That reſerye to- 
wards ſtrangers, which alike characteriſes 
the Engliſhman and his maſtiff, is unknown 
in Ireland. An accidental rencontre on 
the public road, often leads to the utmoſt d 
hoſpitality : I have myſelf more than once 
experienced the benefit of this quality, 
under circumſtances of that nature. The 
liberality diſplayed towards their gueſts at 
their tables is indeed ſo extreme, as to be 
frequently prejudicial to their fortunes. 
But it is obvious that there is a degree of 
oſtentatious vanity which has ſome ſhare 
in leading them to theſe exceſſes : and their 
quickneſs in forming friendſhips is attend- 
ed with that general conſequence ' which 
accompanies this diſpoſition, a proportion- 
ate ſhortneſs in the duration of their at 
tachments. 

4. But there is a trait-in their diſpoſitions 
and manners ſomewhat connected with this 
03 haſpitality, 
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' hoſpitality, and which often ſerves as a foil 
to it. This is an exceſſive love of gaming, 
no where indulged to greater lengths than 
in Ireland. This ſpirit for play is not con- 
fined to the higher claſſes of individuals as 
in England, but extends to the pooreſt and 
meaneſt of the people. The effect which 
it produces on their conduct, converſation 
and behaviour in ſocial life, has been to 
me a matter of inconceivable amazement. 
I happened to be in Dublin when the 
State Lottery was drawing, and if I wanted 
convincing how pernicious an expedient 
this is for raiſing money for the uſe of 
the government, I ſhould have there met 
with it. The crowds which are drawn 
in this vortex are inconceivable; old and 
young, rich and poor, gentleman and beg- 
gar, are alike avowed candidates for the 
favours of the blind goddeſs. In England, 

the laws guard againſt many of the evils 
which this invention has been found to 
produce : : the refinement of manners 1s 
ſtill an additional guard againſt them. But 


in 
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in Ireland theſe laws do not exiſt 3, and 
manners form no barrier to ſupply the 
want of them. I have heard gentlemen in 
the moſt faſhionable circles; of polite com- 
pany, openly exult at their gains, even by 
the inſurance of lottery- tickets. Indeed 
ſpeculations of that nature cannot any- 
where elſe be carried on to ſuch an extent. 
But the effects of this gaming expedient 
for raiſing money, are ſtill more conſpicu- 
ous amongſt the lower claſſes of the people. 
The publie ſtreets of Dublin are filled with 
lottery-offices, beyond the conception even 
of a Londoner. Theſe ſhops are adorned 
with every thing which can catch the eye, 
and delude the mind of the unwary. They 
are furniſhed with the moſt gaudy trap- 
pings; are generally papered with green 
and gold, and lighted up with a profuſion 
of the moſt expenſive cut - glaſs chandeliers | 
and girandoles, which throw the ſtreets 
at night into a blaze, and glitter with a 
brilliancy which cannot fail of ſurprizing a 
ſtranger. In theſe ſhops are crowds of the 
moſt miſerable ragged objects (of which 
EE. EC4 | Dublin | 
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Dublin perhaps contains more than any 
other city in Europe), ſtaking their daily 
| bread on the chance of gain. I have often 
obſerved in London the multitudes of poor 
people, who are cajoled by the harpies who 
keep lottery-offices. 'I have often heard of 
the families of induſtrious mechanics and 
- manufaQurers driven by their frauds into 
- the ſtreets to beg their bread. I have even 
known old ſervants plundered of the * thrifty 
hire ſaved in a life of ſervice.” But yet theſe 
are all trifles when compared with the ex- 
tent to which the evil of lottery-offices is 
carried on in Ireland. They are there an in- 
ſult to the eye of public decency. The im- 


menſe fortunes alſo, which I underſtand 


are often ſuddenly amaſſed by the keepers 
of theſe gaming-houſes, are incredible. To 
my mind, this open pillage of the public, is 
aft outrage committed on evety principle of 


morality, of moderation, and of the a 3 
and _ of laws. 


| fl. Theſe are what I de to be the 
moſt ſtriking traits of that character which 
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is common to all ranks and d-ſcriptions of 
people in Ireland: they conſtitute what 
may perhaps be called the general manners 
of the nation. You will, therefore, next 
expect of me, that ſhould diſcuſs ſeparate- 
ly, the two claſſes into which I have di- 
vided the people, in order to point out the 
differences in their characters. 

1. In theſe, the effect of moral cauſes 
is moſt conſpicuouſly diſplayed. All the 
higher ranks of the people have emi- 
grated from England or Scotland, and ob- 
viouſly carry about them thoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks which a mother country always 
produces on her ſons, and which a vici- 
nity of ſituation and conſtant correſpond» 
ence with them muſt perpetually keep alive. 

This diftinguiſhes the nobility and gen- 
try of Ireland, by a degree of civilization 
and refinement in their manners, unknown 
to the majority of the people. It produces 
a ſimilitude of manners with the Engliſh 
nation, to the extent of the communication 
between the two countries. Our Univer- 
fitics of Oxford and Cambridge, are crowd- 
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- ed with Iriſh ſtudents; and our four inns 
of court in London, are thronged with 
them. This reſidence in the metropolis 
and the ſeats of learning in England, pro- 
duces that urbanity of manners which 
ſometimes almoſt melts down the Iriſh 
_ gentleman into an Engliſh one: at all 
events, it extends the influence of edu- 
cation, and the refinement of manners, 
amongſt friends and relatives at home. 

2. In this Engliſh ſchool are formed the 
individuals who compoſe the Iriſh legiſla- 
tive and judicial bodies. On theſe two 
theatres, the houſes of parliament and the 
bar, it muſt be allowed that many ſhining 
characters have been exhibited: and that 
many ſtill continue to merit the applauſe 
and admiration of the world. As almoſt 
every gentleman in Ireland conſiders the 
education of his ſon incomplete without 
ſending him to ſtudy three years in the Tem- 
ple; it neceſſarily follows, that the members 
of parliament and barriſters are blended to- 
gether in education and character. Indeed 
it is known that one third of the houſe of 
| | commons 
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commons has generally been practiſing 
lawyers, or at leaſt men who always ſnew 
themſelves in the courts in readineſs to be- 
come ſuch. The obſervations, therefore, 
applicable to the talents which are diſplay- 
ed in the courts of juſtice, are perfectly ap- 
plicable to thoſe which the i af- 
fords the field for. 

3. To the honour of Ireland, it muſt be 
acknowledged that · the integrity and pu- 
rity of character of thoſe who have preſided 
over the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
kingdom, has always been unblemiſhed and 
irreproachable. It muſt alſo be confeſſed 
that there is often much learning and fiill 
more talent to be found amongſt thoſe who 


fill the ſecondary ranks in the profeſſion of + 


the law. There are not many of that 
forenſic rabble * , that mechanical order 
of practitioners ; ; that half-witted, quib- 


bling, over technical claſs of lawyers, 


who grovel all their lives in a mean but 

gainful application to the little arts of chi- 
„ Rabula forcnſiz, C10, Rs 
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cane v.“ The nature of the Iriſh character 
renders it almoſt impoſlible to form the 
© leguleius cautor, the © acutus præco actionum, 
the © cautor formularum,” againſt all which 
Cicero has pointed his ridicule. On the con- 
trary, there will be found at the Iriſh bar, 
that enlarged education which tends to 
form orators, philoſophers, and ſtateſmen : 
there will be difcovered at it, men who 
have climbed to what Bolingbroke calls 
the vantage ground of ſcience.” Their 
indiſcriminate application to all the walks 
of the profeſſion (ſo carefully avoided 
in England) gives them an enlarged and 
comprehenſive. knowledge. Add to this, 
the warmth and energy of the Iriſh cha- 
racer greatly tends to form the true ora- 
tor. It gives him that empaſſioned ſtyle of 
declamation which is of the very eſſence of 
real eloquence. All high eloquence muſt 
flow from paſſion. There is a coldneſs and 
torpor in the Engliſh character, a dull, 
tame, ſluggiſhneſs in the nation, which is 
incompatible with true oratory, We have 


_ * Bolingbroke. 


never 
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never produced ſuch ſpeakers as Flood and 
Curran. Perhaps they are unrivalled by 


the Engliſh irf that florid ſtyle, of which 
imagination and paſſion form the principal 


ingredients. Rational, argumentative ora- 
tors we have in abundance. Our ſenate 
and courts are crowded with lawyers and 
ſtateſmen of ſolid learning and real ge- 
nius, who avoid that empty declamation, 
that bald unjointed chat, and verboſe 
counterfeited appearance of knowledge *, 


' which ſo often muſt characterize the Iriſh 


orator. We have often produced a Coke 
and a Blackſtone, but never a Cicero or 


an Hortenſius. Our Engliſh lawyers too 


will be often found to have inherited much 


of the ſubtilty, and even the chicanery 


which characterized their Norman an- 
ceſtors. It is true, that with all theſe draw- 
| backs we often hear oratory in England 
in which every thing that learning can 
afford is adorned by the ſplendid trap- 


pings and embelliſhments of rhetoric. But 


* Verboſa ſimulatio prudentie; Cic. 
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this will generally be found to be exotic 
talent. It is ſeldom of Engliſh growth. 
It has either come from Ireland, or from 
the bleak mountains of Caledonia. Mur- 
ray was a Scot; and Burke was of the 
filter kingdom. 

4. To return from the appreciation of 
talent to the conſideration of manners; 
there is a ſtriking peculiarity in the Iriſh 
character which it is almoſt impoſſible that 
you ſhould have overlooked : I mean that 
romantic gallantry. towards, the fair ſex, 
that chivalrous ſpirit, which ſo highly diſ- 
tinguiſhes and marks the Iriſh nation. 
The warmth of their tempers will partly 
account for it. Their obligations to the 
. (Feudal ſyſtem, and its attendant chivalry, 
which has contributed ſo much towards 
the refinement of modern manners, will 
account for the reſt. In this point of 
view, indeed, the eloquent encomiums of 
Burke are peculiarly juſt and applicable. 
He knew full well that the empaſſioned 
character of his countrymen had been ma- 
terially ſoftened and adorned by the in- 
3 fluence 
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fluence of this benign principle. It has 
made them men of the niceſt honour, and 
lovers of the moſt engaging kind. The 
company of the fair-ſex has been formed 
by the influence which chivalry has left 
behind it, into the grand ſchool for all 
the mild and the amiable virtues. It has 
been made the ſource of all politeneſs, 
gentleneſs of manners, purity, patience 
and obſervance. 

5. The antient world were ſtrangers to | 
this romantic kind of attachment to wo- 
men; but it muſt alſo be remembered, 
that they were ſtrangers to thoſe laws of 
honour which chivalry has left behind. 
Againſt theſe laws moraliſts cannot too 
much declaim, or legiſlators too carefully 
guard, In proportion to the influence 
which they obtain, it has been invariably 
found that all other laws and regulations 
are weakened and undermined. In France, 
where this principle was carried to its high- 
eſt pitch, it is well known that the moſt 
wanton attacks on private happineſs were 
conſidered as no reproach to a gentleman. 

Seduction 
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Seduction and adultery were carried on in 
the ſpirit of knight-errantry, and in the 
moſt open and unreſerved manner. In- 
deed the fair-ſex always appreciated their 
conſequence by the number of ſuitors in 
their train. Gallantry, which is but another 
name for chivalry, ſeemed to have altered 
even the unalterable nature of virtue itſelf, 
amongſt the people of France under the old 
government. It created new merits, and 
gloſſed over old vices. How far the re- 
volution in politics which has been effected 
will alter them in theſe reſpects, experience 
alone can demonſtrate. 

J cannot account for that ſlack ſyſtem of 
morality which is ſo obſervable in Ireland, 
upon any other principle than the one 
above-mentioned. There is a profane- 
nefs, a neglect of public worſhip and pri- 
vate devotion, a cruel oppreſſion of the 
- tenantry, and a general want of charity 
towards the poor, more ſtriking amongſt 
the Iriſh gentry than any where J ever ſaw 
or heard of. Religion has done nothing 
towards the civilization of the Iriſh. To 
E it 
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it they may well renounce all obligation. 
| But though I have pictured this general 
ſtate of immorality, yet there 1s one par- 
ticular to which the charge does not ap- 
ply; I allude to conjugal infidelity ; in- 
ſtances of which are much-leſs common 
than in England. The women have the 
character of being virtuous; I am ſure I 
ſhould be ſorry to rob them of that brighteſt 
jewel in the female character. But the 
evil of chivalry, (for I am on the ſubject, 
and muſt proceed with it,) which has not 
extended to the corruption of the women, 
has made full amends. for the deficiency by- 
the ravages it has made, in this particular, 
in the characters of the men. It ſeems alſo 
to be an opinion univerſally prevailing, 
that the profeſſion of a gameſter is more 
confined to the natives of Ireland, than of ? 
any other portion of his Majeſty's domi- 
nions. ES Bee 
The reaſon of this ſtate of immorality, 
ſuch as 1 have deſcribed it, has been well 
given by the archdeacon Paley. *©* The 
laws of honour,” ſays he, only preſcribe 
duties /orvards equals, without attending 
NE! +=; "a either 
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either to thoſe which are due to the Su- 
preme Being, or to our inferiors.” 

I conclude the obſervations which ſuggeſt 
themſelves to my mind on the character of 
the higher claſs of people in Ireland, with 
remarking, that there is not only this neglect 
of religion amongſt them, but alſo a general 
deriſion of it in others. This deriſion 
mounts into perſecution, where the religion 
profeſſed by others happens to differ from 


that which is eſtabliſhed by law. The rich 
have all the intolerancy of bigots, without 
any of their piety. I think that you will 
agree. with me, that theſe are ſufficiently 
ſtriking traits of character ro diſtinguiſh 
the rich from the lower claſſes of the peo- 
ple in Ireland. 


III. It is in general remarked, and with 
great truth, that the manners of a nation 
alter conſiderably from one age to another; 
either by revolutions in government, by 
the mixture of ſtrangers amongſt them, or 
even by that inconſtancy to which all hu- 
man affairs are ſubjected by nature. But 
perhaps this obſervation will be found to 
be 
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be excluſively inapplicable to three-fourths 
of the Iriſh nation. As the earlieſt records 
of the commencement of the connection 
between the two countries inform us that 
they then were—ſo will they be found at 
preſent—aa illiterate and uncivilized peo- 
ple. I paſs over their legendary tales of 
. antient refinement, having nothing to do 
with a period three thouſand years before 
Chriſt, which reſts upon little more than 
oral tradition. I bave obſerved, that the 
relative ſituation of one ſtate with ano- 
ther, muſt, without doubt, have great 
influence on the manners, and even ſenti- 
ments, of both nations. Civilization has 
gradually travelled from the 8 to the 
North; oppoſing itſelf, as it were, to the 
ordinary progreſs of conqueſt. Aſia taught 
Europe, giving leſſons to her firſt-born 
ſon, Greece; and that darling child of 
nature communicated its knowledge to 
Italy. The conquerors of the world ſpread 
civilization through Gaul, till at laſt it 
reached the moſt northern points of Bri- 
tain, T hule, at laſt, has indeed had her 
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hiſtorians and rhetoricians. The relative 
fituation of one ſtate with another has 
thus always demonſtrated its influence on 
the manners, and even ſentiments, of its 
neighbour. France has certainly operated 
conſiderably, in theſe reſpects, upon Eng- 
land. It is faid, and with truth, to have 
forwarded our refinement, directed our 
taſte, and, in every ſenſe, to have been a 
cradle and nurſery to the nation ——gentis 
incunabula noſtre. 
This principle will well account for that 
portion of civilization which I have ob- 
ſerved is actually found amongſt the rich 
and powerful in Ireland. Our coloniſts 
have carried it over from the mother coun- 
try, and the education of the child has 

followed upon that of the parent. But 
this refinement of manners has never crept 
into the great maſs of the people. Other 
nations have advanced in all the arts of 
poliſhed life by inſenſible degrees ; but the 
Iriſh are ſtill at a ſtand. The natives of that 
country, the deſcendants, as it ſeems proba- 
ble, of i its organs; full remain the ſame 
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rude barbarians that our earlieſt accounts 
| deſcribe them. I ſhall have little difficulty - 
in deſcribing this character, as it may be 
depictured in the fame few words with that 
of all nations who have been ſeen in a 
ſtate of ignorance and barbarity. 
I. If we ſtudy the manners of the ancient 
Germans, in Tacitus; or of the Tartar 
tribes, as deſcribed by the French miſſion- 
aries and travellers; or of the modern 
American Indians, as they have been often 
ſeen by our coloniſts in the North, and 
circumnavigators in the South; it is im- 
poſſible that we ſhould not be ſtruck with 
the reſemblance they bear to each other. 
The cauſe may be traced to the plain and 
ſimple operations of nature. As the ap- 
petites of a quadruped may be more eaſily 
aſcertained than the ſpeculations of a phi- 
loſopher; ſo the ſavage tribes of mankind, 
as they approach nearer to the condition 
of animals, preſerve a ſtronger reſem- 
blance to themſelves and to each other. 
The uniform ſtability of their manners is 
a natural conſequence of the imperfection 
| D 3 3 


. 
of their faculties. Reduced to a ſimilar 
| ſituation, their wants, their deſires, their 
enjoyments are all the ſame *. Perhaps 
it would be an happy circumſtance if a 
certain depravity in human nature did not 
prevent a perfect ſimilitude between the 
barbarian and the proceſs of inſtinct in 
the animal creation. There are certain 
advantages which inſtin&t muſt be allowed 
to poſſeſs, even over the refinements of civil 
ſociety. The ſimplicity to be met with in 
the actions of our fellow-creatures, ſhews 
nature pure and untainted ; neither dif- 
guiſed with art, nor clouded with paſſion ; 
neither daſhed with philoſophy, nor cor- 
rupted with a multiplicity of contradictory 
opinions. The farther we go back, the 
more this ſimplicity is diſcernible. 'The 
vegetable world 1s in a manner tied down 
by the root to preſerve an uniformity of 
nature, without ſenſe or even inſtinct to 
miſlead it. The animal may indeed, be 
ſometimes betrayed, by appetite or defire, 
into ſmall digreſſions from what may be 


* Gibbon, led 
Called 
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called natural principles: but though the 
deviation ſometimes happens, the random 
is never greater than that of a ſhip which 
rides at anchor. But reaſon, the great and 
boaſted direQor of the human ſpecies, is 
always hunting after new roads; is perpe- 
tually led aſtray into bye-paths by the 
rovings of fancy; and is never to be met 
with in the plain and beaten track of na: 
ture“ . 155 

But whilſt 1 talk thus of the green 
of human nature, I am inſenſibly running 
into one myſelf : whilſt I ſpeak of the 
rovings of others, I am myſelf perhaps 
guilty of unpardonable ones. My excuſe 
is, that I was led away by the i incompara- 
ble Plutarch, without perceiving whither 
he was hyrrying me. But to return to my 
ſubject. 

It will not require that great writer 8 
zeal ſor paralleliſm to diſcover almoſt the 
ſame traits of character in the poor pea - 
ſantry of Ireland, which diſtingniſh every 
uncivilized people. The influence of na- 
* See Plutarch, De amore prolis. 
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ture has not been ſubdued, but in many 


reſpects perpetuated, by the operation of 
moral cauſes. 1 ſhall explain this ſeeming 
paradox in my next letter. At preſent I 
content myſelf with obſerving, that, though 


the condition and manners of the Iriſh do 


not preſent us with that appearance of an 
aſſociated band of warriors which the po- 
litical ſociety of the German tribes for- 
merly gave them, and which is ſtill ſeen 


in North America; nor with that pleaſing 


idea of a numerous and increaſing family 
which the Tartar tribes have always ſug- 
geſted .to the mind of the philoſopher ; 
although they more approximate to the 
degraded Rate of a horde of Hottentots ; 


yet J am perſuaded, that in the three im- 


portant articles of habitation, diet and diſ. 


poſition, there will be found a great re- 


ſemblance. If the effects of government 
and religion could be ſuſpended, the pa- 
rallel would be perfeck. They would, 
under different circumſtances, preſent us 
with the picture of the 1 98 and of 
the warrior, 


2, The 
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2. The Iriſh peaſant lives in a low nar- 
row hut, called a cabin; which is built of 
the flighteſt materials, cemented with 

clay, and thatched with ſtraw. It is ge- 
nerally without glaſs to its windows, or a 
door to ſhut out the wind and rain. It 
ſeldom enjoys the convenience of a chim- 
ney, ſo that the ſmoke is ſeen aſcending - 
through every quarter of the roof. In 
this cold and comfortleſs habitation, the 
two ſexes promiſcuouſly herd together. 
Theſe narrow precincts mult not only af- 
ford ſhelter to a wife and family, but they 
mult alſo incloſe within them his /zve ſtock, 
if indeed the peaſant riſes in worldly for- 
tune to the poſſeſſion of a cow or a pig. 
Theſe enjoyments of property are thus, like 
all other human advantages, tempered 
*with a proportionate ſhare of inconveni- 
ences. They deprive him of ſo much 
room in his cabin. The whole family are 
obliged to live under the ſame roof. Chil- 
dren and pigs may indeed, and always do, 
eat, drink and fleep together. But a ſtall 
mult be provided for a cow, by oO" 

O 
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off part of the cabin. The peaſant, though 
he may poſſeſs half a rood of land, cannot 
parcel it off for the purpoſe, becaule it 
would rob him fo far of the ſource of ſubſiſt- 
ence, This naturally leads me to conſider | 
that ſubject. 

3. The diet of the Iriſh peaſantry is 
chiefly vegetables; his ſubſiſtence depend- 
ing on a ſmall ſpot of ground, which he 
generally ſows with potatoes. Bread, 
which conſiitutes the ordinary and whole- 
ſome food of a civilized people, he is al- 
molt a ſtranger to. It can only be obtain- 
ed by agriculture, which is here at its 
lowelt ebb; the lands being, as I have 
before obſerved, almoſt wholly thrown 
into paſture for cattle. But perhaps it 
might therefore be reaſonably expected, 
that the peaſant would often enjoy the® 
nouriſhment of animal food. But the 
fact is otherwiſe: he is almoſt a ſtranger 
to it. His poverty will not allow him to 
live upon that which is the great trading 
commodity of the country. If he poſſeſſ- 
ed cattle, he mult ſell them to make up his 
| heavy 
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heavy rents: when he is without them, 
where can he obtain the means of pur- 
chaſing them? The conſequence of this is, 
that the peaſaat ſtarves in the midſt of 
plenty. Whilit the beaſt of the field is 
fattened ; the man is often ſeen famiſhing. 
And yet, notwithſtanding this ſcarcity of 
animal food, and- entire dependance on 
Toots for ſubſiſtence, it muſt be confeſſed 
that the peaſantry are naturally an healthy 
and robuſt race of men, Their limbs are 
well formed, and they poſſeſs great ſtrength 
of body. The medical world. may with 
reaſon conſider theſe two circumſtances 
as convincing proots, that a, vegetable diet 
is at leaſt as fully congenial to nature as 
u other. 
If we proceed from theſe external 
Lk ie to examine the furniture of 
the peaſant's mind, his diſpoſition, and the 
qualities of his heart; we ſhall find him 
miſerably deſtitute of fear, reaſon, or hu- 
manity, His poverty and oppreſſion ne- 
ceſſarily make him a prey to the mean and 
lerocious vices. He is a ſlave to ignorance 
and 
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and ſuperſtition, which will be found in- 
ſeparably connected together. The Ro- 
man Catholic prieſt is the petty tyrant of 
each village. But his authority does not 
create that religious, orderly, decent and 
dignified conduct which Chriſtianity pro- 
duces in England. There is nowhere to 
be ſcen that orderly obſervance of the Sab- 
bath, which, to a traveller in Great Bri- 
tain, beſpeaks the mild influence of re- 
ligion. On the contrary, the lower claſſes 
of the people are a prey to that groſs ir- 
rational ſort of ſuperſtition which has little 
tendency to enlighten the mind, to curb 
the paſſions, or to regulate the conduct. 
The empire of the prieſt is founded on 
the fears and the obſervances of his fol- 
lowers. It is a throne whoſe © ſtubble pil- 
lars* are concealed by the gloomy darkneſs 
of ignorance and credulity. The ceremo- 
nies of worſhip are mere mechanical ope- 
rations, which, like the pagan (idolatry, 
conſiſt of exterior practices, in which the 
mind has no concern. It is founded on 
the paſſions, and its effects are moſt viſible 
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in creating and keeping alive a bitter ſpirit 
of intolerance. It is a ſyſtem̃ of blind 
and implicit reliance on the directions of a 
godly father. He regulates their wants 
in this life, and directs their fears or hopes 
of che next. e ſells them the abſolution 
of their ſins, or reſigns them to the pit of 
damnation.. They can entertain little 
dread of incurring ſtains which may be 
eaſily wiped away. It is faith, and not 
works, which ſeems with them to be con- 
ſidered as achieving the glorious reward 
of ſalvation. On the aſſurance of a mor- 
tal man, and that-a venal one, they build 
their hopes of divine favour. On the 
worſhip of a few wooden images (falſe 
idols, before which they bow down), the 
imaginary patronage of ſome tutelary 
ſaint, ſtated faſtings, prayers, together 
with a few other abſurd rites and ceremo- 
nies, they reſt their hopes of a bleſſed 
immortality, 

Tf this ſyſtem of religion could make 
the people more ſober, devout and order- 
ly, it would deſerve the higheſt commen- 
6 dation. 
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dation. If it could remove that intem- 
perate behaviour ſo univerſal, and har- 
monize the manners of three millions of 
people, the gratitude of the enlightened 
part of mankind would unite them in its 
commendation. The philoſopher mult 
approve of every religion which makes a 
better man. Neither the Talmud, nor the 
Koran, deſerve reprobation, when conſi- 
dered in a worldly ſenſe, and apart from 
truths of a more ſublime and celeſtial na- 
ture. But the effect of the Catholic ſu- 
perſtition on the Iriſh, is to plunge their 
minds in the darkneſs and gothic igno- 
rance of the 13th century. It makes them 
the dupes of artful demagogues, who aſ- 
ſume. the cloak of the eccleſiaſtical pro- 
feſſion. It is the character of every rude 
nation to be led by its prieſts. This re- 
ligion alſo inflames thoſe fierce paſſions 
which ſometimes break out with the moſt 
fanatical fury in all the horrors of civil war, 
5. There 1s but one feature more which 
I have to add to this degraded character, 
and which we ſhall invariably find to cha- 
racterize 


. 
raterize the manners of a people in a 
ſtate of ignorance and poverty. I mean 
that extraordinary indolence, fo much ex- 
claimed againſt in the Iriſh nation. To 
agriculture and trade and civilization we 
can alone look for a removal of this de 
fet. Induſtry is nothing but a habit, 
and theſe are capable of leading to the 
formation of it. They are the principles 
which expand and exerciſe the faculties of 
the mind, and ſhake off that lethargy 
which creeps over the ſenſes of barbarous 
nations. Whether we trace the character 
of the German, as delineated by the pen- 
cil of Tacitus, or actually behold the Irifh 
boor; we ſhall find them both the ſame * 
flothful beings. When the uneaſineſs 
\ which ſuch a ſtate of exiſtence muſt na- 
turally create, leads them to ation, it is 
only to acts of murder and rapine. Their 
diſpoſitions accommodate themſelves to 
the oppolite extremes of indolence and 
turbulent aggreſſion. “ Mira diverſitate 
naturz,” (ſays Tacitus,) “cum 1dem ho- 
mines fic ament inertiam et oderunt quie- 
tem.” The moment they ceaſe to be de- 
| ſpicable, 
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ſpicable, they become objeAs of dread and 
danger. An eloquent writer has com- 
prized the whole of what I have endea- 
voured to explain in this letter, in theſe 
words: Ihe nation is at preſent divided 
mo two almoſt diſtinct bodies, with little 
common intereſt, ſympathy, or connection. 
One of theſe poſſeſſes all the franchiſes, all 
the property, all the education: the other 
is compoſed of drawers of water and cutters 
of turf for them. Are we to be aſtoniſhed 
that when they are reduced to a mob, it 
they happen to act at all, they will act ex- 
actly like a mob, without temper, mea- 
fure, or foreſight * ?” 


I have now finiſhed that haſty ſketch 
of the features which ſeem to me, ſince 
1 have been in Ireland, to ſtamp the cha- 
racter of the lower claſſes of the people, 
and ſeparate them from the rich part of the 
nation. I may draw this concluſion from 
the examination of them both: The 
poliſhed minority of the nation is one 
hundred years behind England in refing- 
* Burke's Works, v. iii. p. 548. 4 edit. 
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ment and the rude majority of it is at 
leaft five. With many noble qualities of 
the heart, there is {till much remaining for 
the ſlow operation of laws and civilization 
to effect. The virtues of courage and 
generoſity are dimmed and obſcured by at: 
cloud of vices. With the rich, a lax ſyſtem 
of morality is aided by the artificial varniſh 
of faſhionable manners and the laws of 
honour. With the poor it is replaced by 
the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. How much the 
rich have benefited by the exchange, 1 
leave you to determine. As for the poor, 
I think they muſt be acknowledged dread- 
ful loſers by it. I was always of opinion 
with Lord Verulam, that atheiſm is better 
than ſuperſtition ; for a man is then left to 
ſenſe, to philoſophy, to natural piety, to 
laws and to reputation; all which may 
guide moral virtue. But ſuperſtition diſ- - 
mounts all theſe, and erects an abſolute 
monarchy in the mind of men *. 
Civil diſcords have alſo injured the cauſe 
of religion, and increaſed the natural fero- 


* Eſſay on Superſtition, * 
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city of the Iriſh character. Their tendency 


is to baniſh the milder qualities of the 


heart, and to familiarize the mind to re- 
flections at which it would naturally re- 
volt with. horror. A proportionate de- 


gradation of the morals and manners takes 
place, till at length the individual con- 


templates or engages in ſcenes of maſlacre 
and devaſtation. without feeling any emo- 
tions of fear or remorſe, 2 

For my own part, I cannot conclude this 


| long letter (which is ſhort, conſidering how 


extenſive the nature of the ſubject of it is), 
without again repeating, that I do not know 
of any country where the character of the 
people is more fitted by nature, than is that 
of the Iriſh, for the higheſt attainments 
in moral or intellectual excellence. The 


4: bountiful hand of the Almighty has given 


the materials; it muſt be the care of a 


legiſlator to form and faſhion them. That 


there is a great portion of talent given 
them, may be judged of from the examples 
they have afforded us in a Berkeley, a 
Swift, a Goldſmith, a Burke and a Sheri- 
| dan, 
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dan. There may be more good ſenſe in 
England, but there'is wanting the life and 
energy of the Iriſh character. Strong paſ- 
ſions awaken the faculties, and ſuffer not 
a particle of the man to be loſt. That 
they poſſeſs thoſe warm paſſions and ſenti- 
ments which may be directed to the higheſt 
moral energies, I have already made ap- 
pear. Virtue has been ſhewn to be nothing 
but paſſion diſciplined by reaſon and habit. 
Ariſtotle has even called it © refleQting ap- 
petite, and © impaſſioned intelle& *. From 
this aſſociation then proceeds all that is 
amiable, and all that is honourable, in ſo- 
ciety. From this co-operation the head 
acquires wiſdom, and the heart temper- 
ance, fortitude and juſtice. Whether you 
conſider the happineſs of individuals or of 
nations, it will be found in both to ariſe 
from the ſame ſources. If you improve 
the man in knowledge and virtue, you 
thereby improve the ſtate in them. There 
is a chain in ſociety, which plainly accounts 
for it. Men form the rudiments of fami- 
#* Ethics to Nicomachus, | 
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lies; families conſtitute the elements of 
ſtates; and in every ſyſtem the parts will 
be found by their reſpective excellencies to 
promote the perfection and harmony of 


the whole. | 
| I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER I. 


ON THE PRACTICAL MERITS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT, &c. &c. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


* HERE is no nation in the world where 
the effects of jarring and diſcordant intereſts 
are ſo viſible, as in the one where I am at 
preſent an ebſcure viſitor. They force 
themſelves upon the attention of the moſt 
ſuperficial obſerver. The animoficies of 
the people are ſo great and irreconcileable, 
that a moſt important and inſtructing leſſon 
of politics is to be gathered from the col- 
liſion. You may conclude that I was 
eager to take advantage of it, and to glean 
every information on a ſubje& which from 
its importance to human happineſs deſerves 
the deepeſt conſideration. 

| ſet myſelf therefore attentively to work, 
in order to diſcover what were the cauſes 
of theſe contending intereſts and unhappy 
diſſenſions, which for ſo long a time have 
diſtracted Ireland. I ſoon found that they 
might almoſt all be traced to the eſtabliſh- 
E 3 ment 
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ment of an Engliſh government over it, 
which was not only Engliſh in its birth and 
growth, but adopted merely for the benefit 
of thoſe who were of the ſame origin. As 
I have in my preceding letter endeavoured 
to give you ſome idea of this people in 
their individual capacities, .as men ; I ſhall 
devote the preſent one to the deſign of 
conſidering them in their political ſitua- 
tion, as citizens. The diſcuſſion is indeed 
difficult and perplexing, fince it has di- 
vided the opinions of the greateſt ſtateſmen 
of the age we live in. I ſhall however en- 
deavour to narrow it as much as poſſible. 
It will be my aim to tread over ſuch ground 
as J cannot flip or ſtumble on, to chooſe 
ſuch a path as I cannot eaſily wander from; 
and where I do deviate out of the beaten 
road, it will be, like a faithful traveller, 
only to notice ſuch facts and objects as I 

thought worth deſcribing. | 
But perhaps it will be obſerved to me 
in this political outſet: © Unleſs your mind 
is unprejudiced by erroneous theories, you 
will ſee things through a falſe medium and 
with Amen perel optics. It is therefore 
neceſſary 


6 
neceſſary that you ſhould firſt examine into 
the ſtrength of the baſis upon which you 
build, leſt the ſuperſtructure ſhould be 
weak, from the landy foundation upon 
which it reſts.” 

My anſwer is ready : I acknowledge 
the truth of the intimation, and think my- 
ſelf in juſtice bound to declare the princi- 
ples upon which I ſet out; It is the glory 
of honeſt men to find opportunities of dif- 
avowing peſtilential doctrines. It is my 
pride to break a lance againſt the abſurd 
ſyſtems which uphold deſpotiſm or juſtify 
popular phrenſy. The reign of the Houſe 
of Stuart ought to furniſh to every Eng- 
liſhman a commentary on the one, andthe 
exceſſes of the French Revolution on the 
other. But that religious ſyſtem which 
deduced paſſive obedience from the at- 
tempt to trace government up to the Deity, 
has been long laid afide for the philoſo- 
phical one which reſts the foundation of 
authority upon contract. This darling 
child of modern times is not however 
likely to de long-lived. Both Hobbes and 
Rouſſeau, the guardians and champions of 
E 4 it, 
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it, have drawn altogether oppoſite conſe- 
quences, though equally dangerous ones, 
from the ſame principle. When to their 
thus admirably illuſtrative gloſſes is added 
the light which experience has thrown upon 
the ſubject; I think it will be found that 
the accompanying antidote is powerful 
enough for the poiſon. Between the powers 
of action and reaction the mind is kept 
ſound and healthy. The conſequences of 
erroneous ſyſtems of politics, like the ex- 
ceſſes of the human body, generally afford 
their own remedy. The unbiaſſed in- 
quirer after truth is brought back to ſome 
ſtandard from whence he has been inſenſi- 
bly led aſtray ; ſome ſtandard ſanctioned 
and confirmed by the experience of ages. 
I have thought it neceſſary to enter into 
this explanation, leſt I ſhould be thought to 
diſapprove of the Iriſh government on ac- 
count of its having been originally forced 
on the great majority of the nation, and 
ſtill continuing inimical to what they con- 
ſider their lawful intereſts. There is alſo 
no better guard againſt miſtakes in politics 
and their dangerous conſequences than a 
right 
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right apprehenſion of firſt principles. To 
avoid the errors of modern innovators, 
mankind have been driven back to the phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtotle. That wonderful anci- 
ent is obliged to inſtruct the moderns in a 
{cience, in which, after ſo long an interval of 
time, they have yet made no improvements, 
and which ſtil] continues in its firſt in- 
fancy. From the writings of that great 
man we are taught to conſider the origin 
of government, not as the work of art or 
of intelle&, much leſs as the reſult of con- 
tract; but as the conſequence of a natural 
inſtinctive impulſe towards comfort, con- 
venience and ſecurity. Government was 
not made, created, or covenanted about, but 
aroſe out of human nature. It is coeval with 
ſociety, and ſociety is coeval with man. 
Laws, indeed, which were afterwards add- 
ed, are artificial aids and contriyances to 
prop and ſupport government. They thwart, 
controul and ſubject the paſſions of indi- 
viduals, in order to prevent their injuring 
ſociety. But the origin of political ſociety 
is totally diſtin, It was dictated by nature, 
and cheriſhed by a conviction and ſenſation 
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of its utility. That ſame principle of gene- 
ral convenience which, for the well-being of 
mankind, neceſſarily gave riſe to govern- 
ment, ſtill holds it together, and muſt ever 
continue to do ſo. Utility is thus the 
moral principle upon which the obedience 
of citizens and the protection of magiſtrates 
reſt. It was nature which eſtabliſhed the 
ſubordinations of ſervant to maſter, of fa- 
mily to father, and of wife to huſband. 
Theſe three branches of domeſtic economy 
are the germe of ail government : Prin- 
cipium Urbis et quaſi Seminarium Reipudl ca *, 
But in every ſtate there ate certain in- 
tereſts which are contending with each 
other for a preponderance, and from the 
elevation of one of which, or the combi- 
nation of two or of the whole, the govern- 
ment receives its peculiar character and 
denomination. Theſe three principles are 
talents, wealth, and numbers ; birth being 
nothing more than the inheritance of a 
title to the rewards beſtowed upon either of 
the two firſt. The beſt government muſt 
obviouſly be that in which theſe three 


See Cicero's Offices, b. 1. c. 1). 
principles 
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principles have their juſt preponderance; 
diſtinctions and honours. This combina- 
tion can only be preſerved by the eitabliſh- 
ment of different bodies, to each of which 
is aſſigned the guardianſhip of one of theſe 
principles, and a ſuperintending diſtruſt 
and jealouſy of the other two. This is in 
other words nothing leſs than that govern- 
ment of check and controul which is em- 
phatically called free, becauſe no one princi-' 
ple isexalted on the depreſſion of the others. 
And though the preſervation of theſe three 
principles, or of that juſt weight which 
talents, property and numbers ſhould have, 
is entruſted to bodies termed monarchical, 
ariſtocratical and democratic ; ſtill the go- 
vernment does not the leſs continue to be 
founded in nature and utility. Its genea- 
logy ſtill continues the ſame, and its moral 

principle, like the !eaden ruler of thei..efbian 
architecture, equally accommodates itſelf to 
every form. 
Thus, you ſee, I have not ks obliged 
to tax my own unproductive invention for 
a political creed. I am not even obliged 
to go to the rich treaſury of the fertile 
framers 
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framers of imaginary commonwealths, not 
to the Republic of Plato, not to the Utopia 
of More, not to the Oceana of Harring- 
ton. It is {as Burke obſerved on a ſimilar 
occaſion) before me, it is at my feet, 


The rude ſwain 
Treads daily on it with his clouted ſhoon. 


In the Politics of Ariitotle, we ſee the 
embryo of the Britiſh Conſtitution. It is a 
vulgar error to ſuppoſe that ancient was 
unacquainted with the advantages of a 
balanced, government, of a government of 
check and controul, or even of a repreſenta- 
tive one. I here is not the leaſt founda- 
tion to ſuppoſe, that they had eſcaped the 


notice of ſo deep an obſerver f. 


+ See the Preface to Dr, Gillies's Ariſtotle. 

4 I cannot refrain from embracing this opportunity 
af acknowledging my obligations to Mr. Mackintoſh, 
for the light which he has thrown on Ariſtotle's Poli- 
tics. The lateſt, the moſt elegant, and perhaps the 
beſt commentary or rather paraphraſe ever made of 
theſe political writings was delivered by Mr. Mackin- 
toſh in the courſe of his Lectures on the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations, in Lincoln's-Inm Hall lait winter. 
I am happy in paying this tribute of applauſe to an 
undertaking, at the exccution of which throughout 1 
had the ſatisfaction of being preſent, 


Thus 
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Thus you ſee, my dear Sir, I proceed to 
inquire into the ſtate of Iriſh politics, with 
a mind holding in equal indifference the 
principles and the concluſions flowing from 
that divine right which kings have ſet up, 
and that doctrine of contract which the 


populace oppoſe to it. | have proved my- 


right, I have ſhewed my turnpike- ticket, 
an unprejudiced mind with an independent 
ſpirit, the paſſport to any inquiry. General 
advantage is the ſtandard by which I have 
regulated my obſervations, and have mea- 
ſured the inferences which. I have drawn 
from them. The prevalent form of go- 


vernment which is found to exiſt in any. 
nation is a ſubject, to underſtand the nature 


of which thoroughly often requires ſome 


Shown. 


trouble, and is attended with great dif- 


ficulty. But the criterion of the practical 


excellence of every government is level to 


the obſervation and capacity of every man. 
The ſtate of the people is the mirror in 
which its merits or demerits may be always 
read. This is a ſtandard which no acci- 
dental circumſtances can vary. 


ance 
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Whatever then may be the preponder- 
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ance which a government gives to talents, 
to property, or to numbers, different mo- 
difications of which three antagoniſt prin- 
 ciples make the differences in all the con- 
ſtitutions of Europe; there nevertheleſs 
remain two immutable and eternal rules, 
by which its practical merits are to be de- 
cided. I he firſt of theſe flows from the 
nature of man, and is this: Under a good 
government the middle rank of people 
always me/# abounds. The ſecond rule 
ſprings from the molt approved principles 
of politics, and the very eſſence of a ba- 
lanced government. It is this: * Under 
a government well adminiſtered, it is always 
difficult to aſcertain to which of the three 
ſimple forms of government the conſtitu- 
tion moſt approximates *,* _ 

It is impoſlible to entertain a doubt that 
the moderately rich moſt abounding in a 
nation, is à ſure teſt of a good practical 
government; if we conſider that wealth 
produces inſolence, and poverty the mean 
and ferocious vices. But moderate fortune 
is ever found to create that happy medium 

4 Gre Ariſtotle's Politics, book the ſixth. 


of 


C 

of character which is the true ſtandard of 
5 human happineſs. The two oppoſite ex- 
tremes place mankind in a ſtate. of intel- 
lectual and moral degradation inconſiſtent 
with good government. The preſumptu- 
ous arrogance and dropſied greatneſs of 
immoderate wealth is however worſe than 
the meanneſs of pedlars or ferocity of ſa- 

vages. The middle rank of people have 
alſo not only been ever found the belt guar- 
; {Uians of public liberty, but it has always 
been even found to exiſt in proportion to 
their prevalence. I truſt that my other 
principle, concerning balanced power, car- 
ries with it its own demonſtration. It may 
be called a leading axiom under a govern- 
ment of check and controul. Liberty can 
only be preſerved by the unfettered opera- 
tion of every wheel and member of this 

political mechaniſm. All the governments - 

both of antiquity and of modern times will 
be found more or leſs free as they approach 

to this model of perfeCtion *. But after all 


* Polybius has taken great pains to prove that 

it exiſted in perfection in the Roman Conſtitution: 
Fragm. I. 6. | 

our 
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dur reſearches, there will never be found 
any example ſo powerfully ſupporting both 
theſe criterion principles as the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution, which ſtands proudly foremoſt 
and eminently conſpicuous above all others 
to ſilence the ſophiſt and convince the real 
philoſopher. | 

Such then are the two principles, drawn 
from the theory which I have firſt explain- 
ed, by which I have examined and judged 
of the Iriſh government. No diſciple of 
Zoroaſter could more firmly have relied 
on the truth of his 4 principles, than I 
have done. No devout Perſian, no ſancti- 
fied miniſter of the Magi, could more perti- 
naciouſly have reſolved to adhere to them. 
They have been the Zendavgſta “ of my 
political creed. You will find that they 
have been the beacon and the clue by which 
I have been guided through the many mazes 
and intricacies. which are found in the 
labyrinth of politics. 


* The religious doctrine of the Two Principles 
eſtabliſhed amongſt the ancient Perſians by Zoroaſter, 
was contained in a book called the Zendaveſta. 
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The Iriſh government is in theory the 
rival of the Britiſh conſtitution it is 
formed and faſhioned upon the model of 
it; but in adminiſtration it differs toto celo. 
Inſtead of being that balanced govern- 
ment of King, Lords and Commons; that 
conſtitution founded on a juſt and equal 
regard to talents, wealth and numbers, em- 
bodied in monarchical, ariſtocratical and 
democratical corporations, the reſpective 
intereſts of which are equitably adjuſted; 
and reciprocally check and controul each 
other : it is in practice the corruption and 
very antipodes of them all. The truth 1s, 
that neither the King nor the Commons 
have any real ſhare of the public authority. 
They form neceſſary, and I grant even 
nominal, members of the legiſlature ; but 
in fact the ariſtocracy has a preponderance 
which outrages the arithmetic of -politics. 
Neither is it the deſpotiſm of one Nouſe, 
but a tyrannizing junto, formed by a coali- 
tion amongſt certain members of both 
Houſes, that conſtitutes this odious axiſto- 
cracy. Inſtead of there being any doubt 
q as 
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as to which of the ſimple forms of govern- 

ment the conſtitution inclines, there is 
the moſt barefaced exhibition of the little 
weight which either talents or numbers 
poſſeſs when put into the ſcales againſt 
birth and property. 

You will perceive that I have inverted 
the order into which I arranged the two 
grand principles by which I judge of the 
Iriſh government, and have taken the 
liberty of diſcuſſing the laſt of them firſt. 
The reaſon why I have done ſo was, be- 
cauſe the fact which I have meaſured by 
it, is of public notoriety. It is not neceſ- 
 fary to have travelled into Ireland to ac- 
quire the knowledge of it. The exiſtence 
of an odious ariſtocracy in it, is known to 
every man on your fide of the water. But 
to apply the other principle, to obſerve 
whether the middle rank does or not 
abound; a voyage acroſs the Iriſh ſea is 
altogether indiſpenſable. proceed there- 
fore to acquaint you with my obſervations 
as to that/particular. 2 
* I will be bold enough to affert, 

that 
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that the peculiarity which moſt ſtrikes 
every ſtranger upon landing in Ireland, 
and of which I myſelf felt the full force, 
is that face of beggary, miſery and ſtarva- 
tion which every where preſents itſelf. 
The ſtreets of Dublin are crowded with 
craving wretches, whoſe diſtreſſes are ſhock- 
ing to humanity, and whoſe nakedneſs is 
hurtful to the eye of decency. With this 
miſery of the lower claſſes (for in a greater 
or a leſs degree it pervades three fourths of 
the whole people of Iireland,) is contraſted 
the condition of the wealthy. Their pub- 
lic edifices, their palaces, their ſquares and 
the ſtreets which diverge from them, and 
their equipages, are magnificent beyond 
meaſure. In the capital of the kingdom 
there is to be ſeen nothing of thoſe groups 
of moderately dimenſioned houſes, inhabit- 
ed by the middling claſſes of people, and 
ſuitable to a mediocrity of fortune, which 
compoſe the far greater part of the city of 
London. The dimenſions of all the build- 
ings in Ireland are in oppoſite extremes. 
| The eye reverts,- as in Egypt, from the 

2 pyramid 
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pyramid” to the mud-cottage. The air is 
either © mocked with idle ſtate,” or the 
earth is defiled with more the Caffrarian 
wretehedneſs. | 
I I viſited the Houſes of Partfcinabe, and 


the Courts of Juſtice, which conſtitute two 
of the grandeſt piles of building in all 


Dublin. But neither law nor a conſtitu- 


tion can exiſt in edifices: if they could, 


Ireland would indeed enjoy them. But 
what are theſe boaſted terms of freedom 
and juſtice, but words and parchment, 
unleſs a people have rights and property to 
be protected? If they are only made the 
fortreſſes to uphold oppreſſion, they be- 


eome a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing. If they 


are made the guards of property wrung 
by the tyranny of a few from the great 
maſs of the people, they are nothing but a 
monument whoſe bafis is the miſery and 
oppreſſion o of the nation. 
I looked on the Parliament-houſe in 
Dublin with its proud Corinthian pillars, 
its boaſt of ancient architecture, its mag- 
rere * extent of building, glit- 
biaerrg « % wing 
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tering cupola, and crowded ſtatues which 
crown the whole, with delight and admira- 
tion. But its ſemi· circular front of Port- 
land ſtone, only ſerves to ſkreen ſo many 
hundred yards of houſes which would 
otherwiſe diſgult the eye. I next walked 
to the Four Courts, and ſurveyed -that 
building from the oppoſite bank of. the 
Liffey, to that on which the noble edifice 
bearing that name is ſituated. I was aſto- 
niſhed at the elegance of its exterior, exhi- 
biting all the embelliſhments which archi- 
tectural and ſculptural ſcience can beſtow. 
In order to take a view of the interior of the 
building, I then croſſed the narrow ſtream 
of the Liffey, over a bridge which is the 
prototype of ours at Weſtminſter *. As 
if making my approach to an Athenian 
temple, I aſcended a lofty range of ſtone 
"ſteps. I was ſoon uſhered by an Iriſh | 


* Thoſe who have ſeen the grand bridge thrown 
over the piece of water in the Duke of Marlborough's 
park at Blenheim, will be able to judge of the pro- 
portion which this model of Weſtminſter Bridge bears 
to the breadth of Liffey, 3 8 
| P 3 Cicerone 
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Cicerone into a ſplendid circular hall, 
nearly ſeventy feet in diameter, from which 
the four courts of juſtice radiate at equal 


diſtances. My eye dwelt with pride and 


admiration on fluted ſhafts and Corinthian 
capitals. I enumerated the emblematical 
devices which adorn this hall; the ſigning 
the great charter of our common liberties 
by King Jobn at Runnimead, and of thoſe 
of the city of Dublin by King James, with 
crowds of feudal knights and barons bold, 
armed at all points. I looked higher to- 
wards the roof of the building, and number- 


ed eight ſtatues as if ſupporting the dome. 


There was Liberty and Eloquence, Pru- 
dence and Juſtice, Wiſdom and Law, with 
Puniſhment, and laſtly Mercy, bringing 
wp the rear. Roving thus from ornament 
to ornament, from the interſecting black 
and white marble ſquares of the floor, 
which ſeemed formed like a planetarium 


to revolve round a common centre, up ta 
the cupola where the emulous plaiſterer 


had exerted all his ſkill; I began to fancy 
2 in one of thoſe fairy palaces which 
7 ſome 
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ſome ingenious romance-writers have de- 
ſcribed. But, by ſome accident in coming 
ouf, the taliſman was broken, and the en- 
chantment vaniſhed in a moment. The 
viſionary fabric melted into air. I found 
myſelf as much ſurpriſed as many other 
ſimple knights-errant have been when they 
awakened from a . ſimilar trance. My 


olfactory nerve“ was aflailed by the hor- 


rid ſtench which ariſes from the Liffey, 


(the Cloaca Maxima of Dublin;) my au- 


ditory nerves were aſſaulted with the 
clamorous importunities of a crowd of 
beggars; and my organs of ſight turned 
away with diſguſt from every edifice and 
object within the horizon. 

1 was impatient to get into the country, 
for the accommodation which the Dublin 
hotels (they diſdain the name of inns, and 
have no ſuch thing,) offer to ſtrangers is 
moſt execrable and intolerable. An Eng- 
liſhman, who has never travelled out of his 
own country, can form no adequate idea 
of their dirt and inconveniences. I had 


* Vulgarly called the noſe. | 
F 4. been 


\ 
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been much better accommodated in the 
moſt dreary and. unfrequented receſſes of 
North Wales. I could not poſlibly throw 
myſelf on the hoſpitality of my Iriſh friends, 
becauſe at this ſeaſon of the year they are 
in the country. 1 therefore followed their 
example as ſoon as I had ſeen every thing 
which Dublin could offer to the curioſity 


of a foreigner. 


In the country, the contraſt between the 
rich and the poor, the lord and the peaſant, 
is as ſtrongly marked as it is in Dublin. 


But I have endeavoured in my laſt letter 


to give you ſome idea of this claſs of peo- 
ple. I can only add to my deſcription of 
this full picture of human miſery, that I 
have read of the bondſmen and villeins of 


the ancient feudal ſyſtem, and of the boors 


and vaſſals (glæbæ adſcriptitii) as they are 
now ſeen to exiſt in the tenures of modern 
Germany: but I cannot conceive the ſitua- 
tion of either to be ſo miſerable as that of 
the Iriſh peaſantry. I know that the con- 
dition of the Welt India negro is a paradiſe 
to it, The flave in our colonies has meat 


to 
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to eat and diſtilled ſpirit to drink, whilſt 
the life of the Iriſh peafant is that of a 
ſavage who feeds upon milk and roots. 
His clothing, if indeed it deſerves that 
name, is a ſyſtem of loop'd and win- 
dow'd raggedneſs,* and he lives in a clay- 
built cottage, ſuch as I have deſcribed it to 
you. 1 aflure you that I have felt for the 
dignity of human nature, when I have be- 
held a race of men, who, in form and mo- 
tion, in ſtature and in countenance, were 
the pride of the ſpecies; on whoſe perſons 
Heaven had laviſhed all its favours— 

Os ſublime dedit, cœlumque videre 

Juſſit, et erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus: 
who are gifted with courage, with gene- 
roſity, with all the heroic virtues, and 
with every thing that can give the world 
aflurance of men: to ſee them, I ſay, humi- 
hated and degraded to fo wretched a con- 
dition. Jam not the advocate of rebellion ; 
but this I muſt fay, that if ſuch men as 
theſe are to be made Helots and Peneſts 
of, and chained to the cultivation of the 
ſoil without partaking of any of its fruits ; 


if 


- 
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if a government fit only for the puny race 


of Aſiatic chimes is forced upon the hardy 


giant ſons of the North; their lords and 
rulers muſt expect that the avenging thun- 


der will ſometimes burſt on their heads. 


Such are the facts which in this country 


offer themſelves to view; and ſuch is the 
character of the Iriſh government, in its 
practical merits, which the application of 


theſe two principles therefore obliges us to 
make. There is neither balanced power, 
nor a middle claſs of people. The country 


is divided between the diſproportionately 


rich and the miſerably poor. It is ruled 
by an ariitecracy with a rod of iron. As 
under the deſpotiſms of the Faſt, there is 


ſcarce any intermediate ſtation between the 


ſultan and the flave. The free govern- 
ments of Europe are perhaps diſtinguiſhed 
from the deſpotic ones of the Eaſt, by no- 
thing more than the oppoſite conditions of 
the great maſs of the people. The com- 
prehenſive policy of the one produces the 


| peace and happineſs of the whole : but in 
| Aſiatic monarchies we ſce a ſplendid focus 


collected 
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collected in the centre, with miſery and 
weakneſs in all the extremities. Such is 
the caſe in Ireland. There is no power- 
ful nobility, no judicial corporation, no 
mercantile intereſts to temper and mode- 
rate the power of the ariſtocracy over the 
people, becauſe theſe very bodies are them- 
ſelves the eomponent parts of the ariſto- 
cracy. | | 
This is the miſerable government which 
ſubſiſt in Ireland. How long it will exiſt, 
God alone knows; but, if I may venture to 
predict, it will not be long. The ariſto- 


cracies of the world ſeem to have lived 


their day. They have periſhed in moſt other 
countries. and cannot long ſurvive in Ire- 
land. I his at leaſt I will venture to aſſert, 
that not even the plebeians of old Rome 
ever ſighed ſo much for the removal of that 
patrician power by which they were op- 
preſſed, as the Jriſh do for that of the petty 
tyrants who rule over them. 

Upon the criſis of this great conteſt, the 


welfare of Ireland altogether depends, 'The 


parties are now at iſſue on it. Until the 


matter 
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matter is decided, the country will remain 
in its preſent confuſion. For while a 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration is attempted, en- 
tirely repugnant to the genius of the peo- 
ple, and not conformable even to the real 
principle of their government, every thing 
muſt neceſſarily be diſordered for a time, 
until this ſyſtem deſtroys the true conſti- 
tution, or the conſtitution gets the better 
of this ſyſtem.” 1 
+ I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER III. 


j 


OF THE RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES OF THE 
IRISH, &c. &c. | 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Iris a peculiarity known only to Ireland, 
perhaps of all other countries, that its in- 
babitants are more diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, on account of their religious opinions, 
than they are by any other criterion. To 
this as a leading cauſe may be traced that 
extreme {tate of oppreſſion in which I have 
deſcribed the poor as living. It is their miſ- 
fortune to be born Roman Catholics, and 
to adhere to that religion which their an- 
ceſtors have profeſſed ever ſince the goſpel 
was firſt preached in the iſland. That 
pure and humble religion which was ſent 
from Heaven to unite all the nations of the 
earth in piety, harmony and univerſal love, 
has proved to this country a ſource of the 
moſt bloody and implacable animoſities. 

| "2 
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Tf I was about to give a perfect ſtranger 
to the political connections of Great Bri- 
tain ſome general idea of the condition of 
the people of Ireland in the article of re- 
ligion, 1 ſhould deſire him to abſtract him- 
ſelf for a moment, and endeavour to con- 
ceive what muſt be the relation between 
the conquerors and the natives of ſome 
freſh invaded country. If his fancy could 
paint him a lively picture of the ſoreneſs, 
jealouſy and diſtruſt which muſt exiſt, he 
would then comprehend the ſituation of 
the Iriſh. No animoſity can be more ir- 
reconcileable, no jealouſy more watchful, 
and, I will venture to add, no dread fo ir- 
removeable, as that which ſubſiſts between 
the government and the ſubjects of this 
kingdom. | 

If you ſtay for a moment to conſider the 
outline of the hiſtory of the connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland, you 
will be able to account for it. You will 
lee the cauſes of this deſpotiſm in govern · 
ment and intolerance in religion. It is a 
ben of broils and battles. Henry the 
| Second 
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Second invaded Ireland about fix hundred 
years ago, but very imperfectly conquered 
it, and planted ſome colonies in it. It was 
at that time plunged in ſuch extreme bar- 
barity, that we are informed by the hiſto- 
rians of the age, that only a few Engliſh 
of deſperate fortunes could be perſuaded to: 
tranſport themſelves into. the country s. 
That few however had great difficulty to 
maintain their ſtation ; attempts being per- 
petually made to expel the colony. It was 
not till the reign of James the Firſt, that 
the iſland was completely ſubdued. He 
endeavoured to civilize the natives by abo- 
liſhing their barbarous uſages and cuſtoms, 
and ſubſtituting in their room the benefits 
of Engliſh government, laws and manners. 
But in this he met with great oppoſition, 
the Iriſh being ſtrongly attached to a fort of 
wild unwritten. ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
called their Brehon law, the leading feature 
of which was that of inflicting a pecuniary 
* See Brompton, p. 1069, and Neubrig, 403, 
quoted in Hume's Life of Heury II. | 
commutation 
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commutation on all offences, including 
even murder. 


Unfortunately the exertions of James 
were oppoſed not merely by the brutality 
and ignorance of the Iriſh, but with an 
obſtacle of th2 molt unſurmountable na- 
ture, which had but lately ariſen. This 
was that bar which the reformation had 
placed between the natives, and the coloniſts 
who followed the religion of the mother 
country. The conſequence was, that the 
oppoſition which/laws, intereſt and manners 
had long before created, was inflamed by 
religious antipathy, the mcſt deadly of all 
paſſions. To the old diſtinction between 
coloniſt and native was ſuperadded that of 
Proteſtant and Catholic. Into theſe two 
diſtinct bodies of Proteſtant coloniſts and 
Catholic natives, the nation has ever ſince 
continued to be divided. This added freſh 
fuel to the flame of their former diſſenſions, 
and may be conſidered as the cauſe of all 

the calamities which have ſince afflicted this 
unfortunate country. Religion, inſtead of 
| 8 tending 
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tending to heal the diſcontents which the 
government occaſioned, heightened and 
increaſed them. Inſtead of their co-ope- 
rating in a tendency to make good citizens, 
they have created irreconcileable enemies. 
I ſhall endeavour to give you ſome account 
of the ſtate of the Catholics and of the 
Proteſtants, in a regular order. | 

1. The Catholics, J have already ob- 
ſerved, are the real natives of Ireland, and 
the original rightful poſſeſſors of the ſoil. 
But the progreſs of Engliſh conqueſt and 
confiſcation has by degrees totally dif- 
poſſeſſed them of it. When the war of 
arms was ſuſpended, that of chicane and 
hoſtile ſtatutes commenced. Self-defence 
drove the natives to reſiſtance, and the 
efforts of their deſpair were made the pre- 
text for freſh oppreſſions. The Iriſh always 
looked upon the coloniſts as intruders and 
robbers, and have embraced every oppor- 


tunity of expelling them from their coun- 


try. They have been the aſſociates of 
every domeſtic and foreign enemy to the 
government of England. They have join- 
ed every [pretender to the crown from 

G Lambert 
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Lambert Simnel down to Edward Stuart. 
We have never been at war with the 
French, the Spaniards, or the Emperor, 
but thoſe powers have found their account 
in ſtirring up the native Iriſh. They have 
always been oppoled to us in the armies of 
our enemies, and, by their deſperate valour 
alone, have often ſtood in the way of our 
victories. Annales veterum delicta loquentur : 
herebunt maculz. The conſequences of ſuch 
ſtrong diſaffection towards the Engliſh have 
been ſuch as might naturally be expected. 
Attainder has been followed up by at- 
tainder, and confiſcation by confiſcation. In 
the reign of James the whole province of 
Ulſter came to the crown, .and equally im- 
menſe tracts of land were taken from the 
Catholics in the times of Cromwell and 
William the Third. By theſe means, the 
_ Intereſt of three millions of natives in their 
own ſoil has been at length almoſt totally 
extirpated. Penal laws and diſqualifying 
ſtatutes, ſome of which ſtill remain, com- 
pletely forecloſed the poſſibility of their 
ever regaining that intereſt. They were 
es of the right of electing repreſen- 
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tatives, and ſtill continue ſhut out from 
ſeats in Parliament “. Every office and 
every franchiſe, eccleſiaſtical, civil and mi- 
litary, was taken from them ; and the 
mercileſs unrelenting hand of the law, 
having ſtripped them naked, turned them 
out of doors, that miſerable populace 
which we now behold them. For my own 
part, ſince I have been in Ireland, I have in- 
variably aſcertained that almoſt every piti- 
able object in rags and miſery was a Catho- 
lic; and that almoſt every man who enjoyed 
the advantages of food and cloathing ob- 
tained them by his Proteſtantiſm. They 
carry theſe palpable badges of their reli- 
gious differences about them. It is utter- 
ly impoſſible that the contraſt can be more 
ſtriking, between the lazy luxurious Eu- 
ropean and the naked ſtarved Afiatic on 

the plains of Hindoſtan. 
2. I take my leave of the Catholics for 
the preſent, and turn to the Iriſh Proteſtants. 
Theſe are the coloniſts who have migrated 


* By Stat. 3. W. & M. c. 2, 
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from the mother country, and who have 


been fed by the plunder gained by conqueſt 
and confiſcation. The Proteſtant religion 
has alſo been long the badge of that ariſto- 
cracy which in my laſt letter T have men- 
tioned as tyrannizing over Ireland. 

But the Proteſtant coloniſts in this 
country are divided into two claſſes; thoſe 
of the Church of England, and thoſe of the 
Church of Scotland. The deſcendants of 
the Engliſh are of the firſt order; and theſe 
are the wealthy inhabitants of Dublin, 


Waterford; Cork; and the whole ſouthern 
und eaſtern coaſts. They are like the rich 


embroidered border of a tattered and 
thread-bare mantle. The ſecond claſs is 
compoſed of emigrants from Scotland, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors. Theſe are ſpread 
over all the northern provinces of the 
kingdom, enjoying a tolerable ſhare of 
the commerce of the country and ſome of 


its landed property. Of 12 of theſe in 
their order. 


Conqueſt and confiſcation conſtitute the 
title of the Proteſtant who iſſued from 


England. 
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England. Military ſervice was in general 
the conſideration he paid, and his ſword 
his title deed. The followers of Cromwell, 
and the heroes who afterwards gained the 
battle of the Boyne, which confirmed the 
ſettlement of the Engliſh, were rewarded 
with the eſtates of thoſe who fell by- the 
{word or the hands of the executioner. 

I )!be ſpoils of the ſlain were left to thoſe 
who fought for ſomething more than glory. 
When the lion had ſucked the blood of 
© his prey, he threw the offal carcaſes to 
* his jackalls in waiting.“ Theſe hands 
{till engroſs all the church patronage, all 
the honours, and the far greater part of 

the landed property of the country. 

3. As the pride of Alexander could bear 
no equal with him in power, ſo did the 
jealouſy of the Angloelriſh influence them 
in their conduct towards the Scotch. The 
far greater part of this numerous body, 
computed at near 1, ooo, ooo, ſettled in Ire- 
land in the reign of their countryman 
James the Firſt. But theſe adventurers, 

Burke. 
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and fellow-labourers in the fame vineyard 


with the Engliſh, were not admitted to an 
equal footing with them. The ſapreme 
power of the ſtate has been always almoſt 
excluſively in the hands of the Proteſtants. 
The Diſſenters were for a long time ex- 


cluded, not only from all ſhare in the 


legiſlature, but even from all ſubordinate 
offices of magiſtracy. The teſt and cor- 
poration acts, winch deprived them of all 
ſecondary offices of magiſtracy under the 
government, have however been at length 
repealed ; at leaſt ſo far as concerns the 
civil power of the itate. 

The Diſſenters are an opulent and en- 


lightened body of men, poſſeſſing large 


4 


landed eſtates, and having excluſively in 
their own hands great part of the com- 
merce of the country. The linen trade, 
that great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth, is a child 
of their own rearing. They eſtabliſhed it 
themſelves; brought it to perfection by 
their own induſtry ; and of courſe have the 


- emoluments of it excluſively in their own 


hands. There remains therefore no ſource 


of 
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of diſcontent and uneaſineſs which they 
can reaſonably complain of, except their 
excluſion from church patronage and eccle- 
ſiaſtical wealth and honours. 

Theſe are the prominent religious dil 
tinctions which prevail in Ireland. They 
exiſt alſo in England, but the conſequences 
of them are not ſo oppreſſive. They affect 
but a ſmall part of the population of the 
country; but in Ireland they tyrannize 
over the whole inhabitants. The ſtigma 
of religion is attached to more than three 
millions of Catholics, and to nearly one 
million of Diſſenters. Not more than five 
hundred thouſand Proteſtants can be there- 
fore ſaid to enjoy fully the benefits of civil 
government . | 

I ſhould be aſhamed not to add myſelf 
to the liſt of the advocates for that univer- 
ſal toleration which is every day gaining 


* Dr. Jackſon, in a paper intended to have been 
ſent to France, but which was ſeized, and fully 
proved on his trial, eſtimates the population of Ireland 
at 4,500,000; of which 450,000 are Proteſtants, 
900,000 Diſlenters, and 3,150,000 Catholics, 
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| partiſans, and which looks to the removal 


of all religious diſtinctions in ſociety. The 
world has never yet enjoyed the full bene- 


fits of Chriſtianity. The peace and har- 


mony which it was intended to promote 
have never yet been ſufficiently compre- 
henſive. There has always been hitherto 
great ground for complaint, and great room 
for improvement. The preſcriptions of 


antiquity are nothing when compared with 


thoſe of modern religion. It is true that 
Chriſlianity has removed thoſe wide-ſpread 
ſcenes of defolation which marked the 
progreſs: of ſuch conquerors as Attila, 
Zingis and Tamerlane; but it has left in 
the room of them diſcords between the 
citizens of the ſame ſtate, . and religious 
factions whoſe domeſtic conflicts are moſt 
bloody and implacable. Mankind have 
never yet fully learnt the important leſſon 
of bearing with other religious opinions 
than thoſe of their own party. 

I truſt however that the period is not far 
off, when all religious teſts both in Great 
Britain and Ireland will be removed; that 


2 | the 


6 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters will be received 
into the boſom of the ſtate as virtuous 
citizens, and the Roman Catholics as loyal 
ſubjects. There is no other teſt exceps 
that of religion which either of them de- 
clare themſelves aggrieved by. There can 
be no political ordeal, as che teſt of loyalty, 
to which they are unwilling to ſubmit. It 
is merely to ſcruples of conſcience which 
they attend, in objecting to exiſling teſts. * 
Every ſecurity for their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the government, which the ſafety 
of the ſtate ſnall require or think neceſſary, 
they freely offer to give. Their argument 
is this: A man may be an uſeful member 
of ſociety, a loyal ſubject, and even a good 
citizen, without profeſſing to make creeds, 
ordinals, or articles, the rule of his con- 
ſcience. 

The ſtatutes made in the thirtieth year 
of Charles the Second's reign, and in the 
third of William and Mary's, both re- 
quire that all peers and members of par- 
liament ſhall take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy before they can fit or vote 

| In 
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in either houſe. The oath of allegiance to 
his Majeſty, the Catholics are willing to 
ſubſcribe to. The oath of ſupremacy firſt 
requires them to abjure the damnable doc- 
trine, that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope may be depoſed and murdered by 
their own ſubjects. The Catholics have 
no objection to ſubſcribe to this alſo. 

But the ſecond part of the oath of ſupre- 
macy, which requires them to declare that 
no foreign perſon, prelate or ſtate hath any 
power, juriſdiction, pre-eminence or au- 
thority, ecclgſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this 
realm, they object to, becaule it interferes 
with the firſt principle of their religion, 
Which is the acknowledgment of the Pope 
as the head of the Catholic church. It is 
thus merely a ſcruple of conſcience which 
excludes them from their ſeats in the legiſ- 
lature. And even this ſcruple might be 
eaſily avoided, by the parliament al:ering 
two words in the oath of ſupremacy, and 
ſubſtituting civil or temporal in the place of 
* eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual.” It might do 
this without deſtroying any ſecurity erected 
. for 
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for the preſervation of the government. 1 
am perſuaded that it is called upon to do 
this by every principle of juſtice, of libera- 
lity, and of a free conſtitution. | 
It is unneceſſary for me to ſhew yon, 
that the Diſſenters of England are exclud- 
ed from offices and employments by the 
teſt and corporation acts. They require as 
qualifications for holding theſe places, that 
certain oaths ſhall be taken, and alſo that 
the ſacrament ſhall be received in a Pro- 
teſtant church. It is from religious ſcruples 
therefore the Diſſenters are oppreſſed, as 
well as the Roman Catholics. Any politi- 
cal teſt which ſhall be required of them, 
they are alſo wiiling to undergo. The 
only point therefore, upon which any differ- 
ence is entertained, is that of the proprie y 
of making religious opinions the qualifica- 
tion for holding political power. I con- 
feſs, that upon this great queſtion my 
opinion has been always moſt decidedly 

made up. Fees | 
The evil political tendency of the Ro- 
man 
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man Catholic faith is the principal ground 
upon which their enemies defend the laws 
enacted againſt them. But certainly the 


 inyocation of ſaints, doctrine of tranſub- 


ilantiation, and ſuch tenets, are innocent to 
ſociety. As to that ſpiritual ſupremacy 
which their own church acknowledges to 
be in the Pope, it cant ot with juſtice be 
miſconſtrued and perverted into any denial 
of his Majeity's title to be conſidered as 
Head of the Church of England. Neither 
is it equitable to .infer that they are ene- 
mies to the eſtabliſhed government be- 
cauſe they differ from the eilabliſhed re- 
ligion, when that preſumption is not only 
rebutted by their own expreſs declarations, 
but evinced by long and tried loyalty, with 
a readineſs to undergo the ordeal of any 


political teſt which it ſhall be thought ne- 


ceſſary to impoſe on them. 

So long as civil duties are diſtinct and 
independent of religious opinions, the non- 
conformilis to Proteſtantiſm have therefore 


every right which law or juſtice can afford 
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to be conſidered as loyal ſubjects, and to 
be admitted to the enjoyment of the con- 
ſtitution under which they are born. 

It muſt be allowed by all parties, that 
by theſe laws ſome millions of ſubjects are 
deptived of their natural and inalienable 
birth · rights. Some great and commanding 
neceſſity can alone juſtify this excluſion. 
Theſe men are members of the ſtate ; they 
contribute their ſhare; according to their 
ability, towards the expences of the ſtate; 
and why are they not admitted to enjoy 
every benefit and franchiſe which it can 
afford ? Let it not be infinuated, that the 
defence of the conſtitution is connected 
with that of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
It is not only a libel-on the Proteſtant re- 
ligion to aſſert that it is maintained by any 
thing but its own evidences, truth and 
' merits ; but it is alſo unfair to infer that it 
will be endangered by an equitable tolera- 
tion of other religions. It would rather 
ſeem to add to its ſecurity, by removing all 
grounds of reſentment againſt it. For it 
is an eternal truth, that every religion 

which 
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which is perſecuted becomes itſelf per- 
ſecuting. As ſoon as by ſome accidental 
turn it ariſes from depreſſion, it attacks the 
religion which perſecutes it, not as a re- 
ligion but as a tyranny. The ſecurity of 
every religion depends therefore, in a great 
meaſure, on its toleration of other religions; 
for it then never fails of meeting with a re- 
turn of the like mildneſs and indulgence. 
Toleration is undoubtedly one of the 
oldeſt principles of the conſtitution. The 
leading article of the great charter of our 
liberties (and Iriſh liberties are our liberties, 
for the ſame laws govern in both | coun- 
tries); the firſt article, J ſay, of Magna 
Charta directs that no man ſhall be diſ- 
turbed in the exerciſe of his religion, and 
that the Church of England ſhall be free. 
And though the arrogant pretenſions of 
the See of Rome formerly rendered it 
neceſſary to guard againſt its ulurpations 
in theſe countries, yet that ſtorm has long 
blown over, and that power long been 
_ ſhipwrecked, It is as ridiculous to ſul- 
pect danger from the Court of Rome 


now, 
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now, as it would be to dread the ambi- 
tion of their renowned forefathers. We 
have ſuffered from each in Great Britain, 
and we now may in fatety deſpiſe them 
both. 

The laws againſt the Roman Catholics 
are therefore founded upon ridiculous, 
abſurd and antiquated principles of policy 
totally inapplicable to the preſent times. 
Their exiſtence without the neceſſity under 
the preſſure of which they were enaQted, 
is inconſiſtent with the policy of a liberal 
and enlightened nation. It is committing 
the greateſt injuſtice, and violating every 
principle both of natural and poſitive law. 
For, to puniſh a man for ſpeculative opi- 
nions which have neither dangerous effects 
nor dangerous tendencies, is the higheſt in- 
juſtice and the greateſt violation of national 
freedom. It does this by creating diſqualifi- | 
cations. To diſqualify a man is to puniſh 
him by affixing the ſtigma of miitruſt on 
him. Not even a life of ſervice can waſh 
away the diſgrace or remove the jealouſy 
of theſe laws. The army of Great Bri- 
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tain is filled with Scotch Diſſenters, and 
the militia of Ireland is almoſt wholly com- 
poſed of Catholics. And yet though they 


are truſted with arms in their hands, yet 


they ſtill labour under ſuſpicions of diſ- 
affection, and the moſt nn pro- 


ſeriptions. 


There is a ſpirit of generoſity which 


when adopted in the policy of a nation 
never fails of meeting with a full return of 
merit and ſervices. The Romans knew 


the full value of this liberal principle. 
They granted the freedom of their city, 
with a full ſhare of its honours and pri- 
vileges, to Latium, to Italy, and laſtly to 


the provinces. They ſacrificed even their 


vanity, to the increaſing their power. 


Virtue and merit was adopted as their own, 
wherever it was met with. Not even 


ſlaves or ſtrangers, enemies or barbarians, 


were ſhut out. By ſhunning that narrow 
policy which had ruined Athens and Sparta, 


her ſtrength increaſed with her good for- 


tune, and as ſhe gained her authority ſhe 
was fure to confirm it. But, as Harrington 


has 


( 

as remarked in the preliminary to his 
Oceana, there is a * meanneſs and poor- 
* neſs in modern prudence, not only to the 
damage of civil government, but of reli- 
* gion itſelf, Jo make a man in affairs of 
* conſcience, which admit nat of demon- 
* ſiration, engage to believe juſt as a pri- 
mate or metropolitan does, is the higheſt 
* abſurdity.” It is cramping the ſpirit of 
free inquiry, and doing the greateſt in» 
jury to the cauſe of truth. 

For my part, I have. always been in- 
clined to doubt whether the difcords, in- 
tolerances and perſecutions which have ac- 
companied the introduction of Chriſtianity, 
have not more than counterbalanced the 
benefits which the world has received from 
it as a ſyſtem of ethics. Corruptio optimi 
peſſima, is an eternal truth. When I ſpeak 
in a political ſenſe, I place its truth and di- 
vine rewards out of the queſtion. Its earth- 
ly object was, to promote peace and brother- 
ly love. Its real effects have been, to occa- 
ſion more war and tumults than can be at- 
tributed to any other ſingle cauſe, Its diſ- 
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ciples ſeem to have been zealous to invent 
unintelligible doctrines on which differ- 
ences in opinion might enſue. Firſt the 
Trinity was a pretext for bloodſhed, and 
then the doctrines of the Incarnation created 
a theological war of 250 years“. But Chriſ- 
tians no longer trouble their heads with 
theſe ſubjects, having invented new creeds 
and articles about which they perſecute 
each other. It might have been hoped 
that the Reformation would have ſtifled the 


flames of religious diſputes amongſt our- 


ſelves; but it has turned out otherwiſe. 
Men have not been wanting who have 
kept alive the ſpirit of church party, and 
converted * this madneſs of the many to the 


gain of the few.* Human creeds and arti- 


cles have been invented and made the teſts 


* We now juſlly laugh at theſe abſurdit ies, and en- 
joy Ben Jonfon's ridicule, where he introduces his 
Inigo Lantern diſputing on them with his puppet at 
Bartholomew's Fair“ If is ſ% It is not ſo; — for 


half an hour together. But the advocates for our 
modern Tefts ſhould recollect the inimitable Addiſon's 


ſtory of the Day Watchman and his attendant the 
Gooſe— Sp:Fator, No. 367. 
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of party, not the ſtandards of truth. Thoſe 
whoſe conſciences have been large enough 
to ſwear to them, have found no incon- 
venience from their eſtabliſhment : but as 
intereſt and conſcience are often at vari- 
ance, the temptations to perjury are too 
great for a wiſe legiſlature ever to hold 
out. | 
The habits of the ſuperſtitious part of 
every nation ought to be ſeconded by the 
reflections of the enlightened. Unleſs this 
is done, religion can produce no advantage 
to a ſtate. Theological rancour only ſerves 
to embitter the ſuperſtition of a people. If 
the Paganiſm of antiquity had any excluſive 
merit which Chriſtianity cannot boaſt of, 
it was that mutual indulgence, that reli- 
gious concord and univerſal ſpirit of tolera- 
tion which i: produced. Such was the mild 
ſpirit of antiquity, that, as it has been well 
obſerved by an eloquent hiſtorian, © na- 
tions were leſs attentive to the differences 
than to the re/emblances of their religious 
worſhip *,” | 


* Gibbon. 
H 2 L muſt 
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I muſt indeed confeſs, that I look for- 
ward to ſee the ſame liberal and enlighten- 
ed policy adopted in theſe iſlands. I truſt 
and hope that the cauſe of univerſal tolera- 
tion is every day gaining ground, and that 
we ſhall ſoon ſee. Chriſtians of every de- 
nomination united as the children of one 
. God, as diſciples of one faith, and as the 
coheirs of one and the ſame inheritance *. 
I truſt, that before another century is 
elapſed our poſterity will wonder that the 
world could have been ſo long divided by 
a religion which ought to have united 
them ;—that to the bleſſings of a free go- 
vernment will be added that of a free tolera- 
lion — that our Scotch fellow-ſubje&s will 
no longer be outraged by teſts, nor our Iriſh 
brethren by penal ſtatutes. Our well poiſed 
and balanced conſtitution will by this at- 
tain perfection; for religious Power will then | 
de balanced againſt religious power, as civil 


| power has hitherto been againſt civil, 


— 


* Unius Dei parentis homines, conſortes ſidei, ſpei 


cohæredes. M. Fel. 3 13. ed. Quzcli, 


To 
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To the mutual dependence and mutual 
check of three legiſlative bodies, will be 
added that of three religions. In an im- 
perial parliament of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the ſame principle which preſerves the 
intereſts of King, Lords and Commons, 
will preſerve that of Catholics, Proteſtants 
and Difſenters. The authority of England, 
Scotland and Ireland will give a due pre- 
ponderance to the reſpective religions of 
the majority of each of their inhabitants. 
Three kingdoms will ſupport and maintain 
inviolate, their three ſeparate modes of 
faith, | 

The Preſbyterians of England will no 
longer ſuffer under unjuſt and invidious ex- 
cluſions from power, nor the Catholics of 
Ireland under a local ariſtocracy and general 
proſcription. By obliterating partial diſtinc- 
tions we ſhall inſenſibly coaleſce into one 
great nation, united by language, manners 
and civil inſtitutions. We ſhall then be equal 
to the weight of a powerful empire. The 
annals of religious perſecution and of Chriſ- 
tian animoſitic will meet witha full and final 


* period. | 
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period, The true ends of religion, which 
are to promote glory to God in the higheſt, 
peace on earth and good-will towards men, 
will be fully attained. The true ends of a 
free conſtitution, which are to afford uni- 
verſal protection and happineſs, will be 
enjoyed ; and all men, parties and opi- 
nions will rally round a throne to ſupport a 
government which will then be more de- 
ſervedly than ever, what it has long con- 


tinued, the envy and admiration of the 
world. 


I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


OF SOME OTHER DISADVANTAGES UNDER 
WHICH THE IRISH NATION LABOURS, 
IN AGRICULTURE, &c. &c. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Alu OUGH government and religion 
are ſubjects which moſt engage the atten- 
tion of mankind, and which I have there- 
fore treated of in my two laſt letters, yet 
there are other topics ſtill left behind which 
at leaſt are equally important. They are 
not indeed ſo much the objects which 
hiſtory celebrates, becauſe hiſtory 1s little 
more than a record of the crimes of ambi- 
tion; but they are thoſe upon which the 
happineſs and greatneſs of nations moſt de- 
pend. That happineſs may be varied by 
the degrees of freedom and ſecurity which 
governments are inſtituted -to afford; but 
the firſt ſtep towards the exiſtence of hap- 
pineſs muſt depend upon the people's poſ- 

4 ſeſſing 
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ſeſſing the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of - life. | 

It has therefore, you know, been con- 
ſidered by the writers on the ſcience of 
politics, that the firſt duty which a Yate 
owes to its members, the firſt object of 
civil ſociety, is to provide for the neceſſities 
of the people. Unleſs a government takes 
care to furniſh its ſubjects with an happy 
plenty of the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of life, and protects them in the peaceable 
enjoy ment of theſe advantages, it defeats 
the very end and object of its inſtitution. 
Monteſquieu obſerves, Quelques aumones 
© que l'on fait a un homme nud dans les 
* rues, ne rempliſſent point les obligations 
de l'ẽtat, qui doit d tous les citoyens une 
« ſubfiftence afſurce, la nourriture, une véte- 
* ment convenable, et un genre de vie qui ne 
* fait contraire d la ſante*. Every indi- 


vidual who cannot command the comforts 


and conveniences of life from wealth here- 


ditary or acquired, has yet nevertheleſs an 


equivalent to give in exchange for them, 
* De PEſprit des Loix, liv. 23. ch, 29. 
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This is his petſonal labour and induſtry. 
Theſe muſt conſtitute the only title: of the 
majority of the people in every N to the 
poſſeſſion of them. . 
A government therefore, to fulfil its firſt 
duty, muſt encourage labour, animate in- 
duſtry, and excite abilities. It muſt take 
ſuch meaſures that every man may live by 
his own honeſt exertions. It muſt propoſe 
| honours, rewards and privileges for thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves. When it does 
theſe things, it has the effect of making the 
ſtate powerful and the ſubjects happy. 
When it negledts them, the ſtate is weak 
and the people are miſerable. f 
But though this great charge is entruſted _ 
to the care of a legiſlator, yet every thing 
is not left to him to provide for. Nature 
has done her full ſhare. She has given the 
earth to afford ſubſiſtence to its inhabitants, 
and every country by the induſtry of its 
people may enjoy the fruits of it. It is 
therefore on the exertion of that labour, 
which a government muſt bring about, 
that it diſcharges its duty. Agriculture is 
=” the 
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the nurſe of a ſtate, and its ſureſt and beſt 
reſource, It is the moſt ſolid fund of 
wealth to a people, and, of all arts, it is by 
far the moſt uſeful and neceſſary . For 
though in ſome countries Nature has ren- 
dered it almoſt unneceſſary, by that fertility 
of foil and beauty of climate which ſhe has 
given them, yet it is generally found that 
the ſtate muſt hold out encouragement to 
it by proper laws and regulations. And 
though even in the moſt fertile countries 
the people enjoy the neceſſaries of life 
without toil or labour, yet they cannot on 
that account be called rich or powerful. 
Neither land nor gold is wealth, but as it is 
made ſuch by induſtry. A man might 
poſſels twenty miles of land around him in 
the wilds of America, and yet ſtarve. The 
African is poor and deſtitute even in the 
mĩdſt of his golden ſands. Even money 
is but an artificial ſtandard for eſtimating 
* * Omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid exquiritur, 
nihil agricultura melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, 


nihil libero homine dignius,“ is the well known pane- 
gyrie which it drew from Cicero. 


the 
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the value of the produce of induſtry, It 
is nothing but a © ticket or a counter, 
which is of imaginary not of real value, 
and which, as the Scythian Anacharſis ob- 
ſerved, only ſerves for the convenience of 
calculation. | | 

But, to haſten to my application of theſe 
principles : 1. have deſcribed the Iriſh na- 
tion as miſerably deſtitute of all thę com- 
forts and conveniences of life. I have been 
told in reply, that they are an indolent peo- 
ple. I have acknowledged the truth of the 
remark, and have accordingly conſidered 
idleneſs as one of the characteriſtics of the 
nation. But then I aſſert, that they would 
not be ſo if they were well governed. In- 
duſtry may be rouſed by encouragement ; 
it may be created, by exciting the paſſions | 
of ſelt-preſervation or of ſelf- intereſt. Un- 
leſs employment is held out, it is unjuſt 
to accuſe them of idleneſs: unleſs the 
means of enriching them are afforded and 
laid open, it is highly abſurd to "Ow 
them with their poverty, 

1 affert that agriculture, which is the 
moſt 
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moſt natural means of employing their in- 
duſtry, is in Ireland too much diſcouraged. 
Nothing but paſture lands are to be ſeen; 
Grazing of cattle is their grand paſſion; 
The farmer feels it his intereſt to devote 
his lands to it, and to neglect tillage. Iam 
alſo credibly informed, that the cultivation 
of thoſe lands which are laid out in tillage 
is in general ſo. very defective, that not 
above half of the crops are gathered which 
the fertility of the foil could afford. The 
cauſe of this preference given to paſture is 
- altogether a moral one: the farmer finds it 
his intereſt, _ But a legiſlator that regarded 
the happineſs of the people, and the proſpe- 
_ rity of the nation, would make it his in- 
tereſt to cultivate agriculture as a ſcience, 
and dedicate his lands and attention to it. 
The increaſe of paſture lands in England 
was formerly the ſubject of univerſal com- 
plaint, but by prudent regulations England 
is now one of the beſt cultivated countries 
in the world. Might not the ſame means be 
adopted in Ireland, and wich the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs? It is obvious that paſture lands afford 
"oY | employment 
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employment to a comparatively ſmall num- 
ber of the inhabitants of a country, and food 
to much leſs than agriculture does. And 
though it may be ſaid that the mode of 
living amongſt the Iriſh is ſimple, and ſuch 
as that bread is not a neceſſary article of 
conſumption ; yet granting that this is part- 
ly true, I aſſert that the mode of living will 
not do every thing, and that it ſhould even 
be the endeavour of laws to alter it / as to 
give employment to the people, and kindle 
amongſt them a more general ſpirit of in- 
duſtry. | 

The firſt ſtep to be taken in order to 
promote the ſpirit of agricultural induſtry, 
is to ſecure to the farmer the fruits of his 
own labour. He muſt have ſecured to him 
the advantage of every improvement which 
he ſhall make; and this can only be done 
by granting long leaſes at fixed rents, _ If 
the farmer works for the benefit of another, 
and not for his own, his induſtry will pro- 
portionably abate. If the advantages of all 
improvements are not to be ſecured to 


7 , — himſelf, 
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himſelf, is it reaſonable to expect that he 
will be at the pains of making them? 

It ſhould therefore be the object of the le- 
giſlature, to prevent, if poſſible, all ſtrangers 
to the eſtate from enjoying any profits from 
it. It is well known that in Ireland there 
are very frequently three or four inter- 
mediate landlords between the farmer and 
the owner of the eſtate. In order that 
theſe meſne holders may enjoy a conſider- 
able advantage from their bargains, they 
are obliged to tie down the poor peaſant 
to the moſt exorbitant rents, and rack him 
in the mo unmerciful manner. It has al- 
ways been the policy of the law of England 
to difcourage as much as poſſible theſe 
under-tenancies or ſub-infeudations. Their 
effects are, to enrich ſtrangers and inter- 
lopers, by the impoveriſhment of the eſtate, 
by the owner's deprivation of his juſt pro- 
fits, and bythe plunder of the terre-tenant. 
It is to beJamented that the Parliament of 


Ireland have never attempted a remedy to 
this evil. 


Upon 
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Upon the ſame principle of excluding 
ſtrangers to the eſtate from deriving any 
profit from it, the legillature ſhould aboliſh 
tithes in Ireland. Even in England they 
are oppreſſive, but in Ireland they are 
highly impolitic as well as tyrannical. 
They operate as a bounty upon paſturage, 
and occaſion the negle& of tillage in Ire- 
land, perhaps more than any other cauſe. 

The peaſant after diſcharging his rent 
has to pay tithes to a clergy he abhors, and 
then to contribute his dues towards the 
maintenance of his own Catholic paſtor. 
Between the exactions of the three his op- 
preſſion is moſt extreme. His ſlavery is 
both temporal and ſpiritual, but the latter 
is the moſt galling. It is indeed true, that 
the ſocage landlords are obliged to content 
themſelves with the performance of bodily 
ſervices, and the payment of rent wrung 
from the peaſant by hands habituated to 
the gripings of uſury. They certainly 
exert their power of diere to its utmoſt 
extent. But the tithe-claimant is (and 
ever will be conſidered in ſpite of ſophiſtry) 


an 
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an odious ſtranger to an eſtate; and the 
Popiſh prieſt, this lord in frankalmoigne, 
brandiſhing the two-edged ſword of St. 
Peter, exads his homage, and fealty, and 
free alms, with the moſt inexorable ſeverity. 
Tithes ſhould therefore at leaſt be aboliſhed, 
as checking induſtry; and if a ſubſtitute 
muſt be contrived in lieu of them, let it be 
ſomething which ſhall rather encourage 1n- 
duſtry than diſcountenance it. Corn rents 
have been propoſed as an unobjectionable 
alteration, and I confeſs that 1 ſee no room 

to diſapprove of them. | 
Another important diſadvantage under 
which the peaſantry of Ireland labour, is 
the non-reſidence of the greater part of 
landlords on their eſtates. The ſum of 
money which it is calculated is annually 
— ſent out of the kingdom to the abſentee 
Proprietors of eſtates is enormous and in- 
_ credible. I have heard itfeſtimated at a 
very large portion indeed of the whole 
rental of the kingdom. This is undoubt- 
bb cedly a great grievance to the poor tenants 
Bo, of an eſtate. Inſtead of being gladdened 
1 . with 
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with the preſence of their landlords, as is 
the caſe in England, and enjoying their 
ſhare in the returned fruits of their own, 
induſtry circulating back through the chan- 
nels from whence it onginally flowed, 
they are obliged to labour for far diſtant 
maſters. But this has been ſo much, and 
for ſuch a length of time, a topic of invec- 
tive to the well-wiſhers of Ireland, that I 
forbear enlarging farther on it. 

But, granting that even theſe great 
checks to agriculture and induſtry were 
retained, till a wiſe legiſlature might find 
means to counteract their bad effects. If 
the peaſant, notwithſtanding them, can gain 
more profit by agriculture than by paſtu- 
rage, he will adopt it. The legiſlature 
ſhould enſure him of it, and the example of 
other countries will ſnew how incealatully 
the attempt has been made. 

This has ariſen from conſidering corn 
not merely as an article of proviſion or 
neceſſary food, but as an article of mer- 
chandize, or as the object of commerce. 
In order that the farmer ſhould grow not 

1 only 
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only as much as is neceſſary for ſubſiſtence, 
but ſometimes even more by the certainty 
of having a good market, and getting a good 
price for it ; the ſyſtem of giving bounties on 
exportation has been introduced. When 
the plenty has been ſuch that he could not 
get a fair price at home, it is made up to 


him by the government on his ſending it 


abroad. Inſtead of the ſubject paying 
heavy duties to the ſtate on exportation, the 
Nate finds its intereſt in paying him to do 
it. Before this principle was adopted in 
England, and before ſhe cultivated corn 
for other nations as well as for herſelf, the 
agriculture of England was very incon- 
ſiderable. It is therefore to this policy, com- 
bined with that of the Navigation Act, 


that the beſt French writers on the ſubject 
have finally attributed the whole ſuperi- 


ority in commercial greatneſs which Eng- 


land enjoys over all the other nations of 
Europe *. 


In 


5 * Les Intérèts de la France mal enterdas dans les 
Branches de PAgriculture, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. at Am- 


ſterdam, 
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In order to prevent every inconvenience 
which may reſult from ſending too much 
corn out of a kingdom, nothing is ſo eaſy 
as to take off theſe bounties upon proper 
occaſions, and lay them on the importa- 
tion of it, at the ſame time that heavy 
duties are laid on exporting it. Other ex- 
pedients have alſo been ſometimes ſucceſs- 
fully adopted, for the ſame purpoſe, Such 
is the eſtabliſhment of granaries or public 
magazines of corn. By this inſtitution the 
farmer is always ſure of having a certain 
price for his corn, becauſe the market can 
never be overſtocked in the commodity. 
Neither is it poſſible that there ſhould ever 
be too ſmall a quantity in it. When from 
the great plenty there is any danger of the 
price getting too low, the government pur- 
chaſes the overplus after private individuals 
have bought what they wanted. But when, 
on the other hand, the ſcarcity is ſuch that 
the price muſt riſe above its juſt ſtandard, 


ſterdam, 1757, ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Bou- 
lainvilliers : ſee vol. i. p. 93 to 111, and vol, ii. p. 123. 
See alfo L' Ami des Hommes, vol, iii, p. 259 · | 
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the granaries are then opened, and very 
inconvenience is obviated. 


But though this policy is e with 
advantage in Switzerland, in order to pre- 
vent the corn of the country being ſold at 
too low a rate to foreigners, from whom it 
has been ſometimes neceſſary to purchaſe 
it back again at an exorbitant price; yet it 
has been generally found that a well- regu- 
lated fyſtem of exportation is the beſt en- 
couragement to agriculture. It is found 
more effectually to prevent pernicious mo- 
nopolies. It is alſo recommended by the 
advantages it affords to navigation, and 
the number of ſeamen it employs in the 

management of the veſſels which are en- 
gaged in the carriage of corn to foreign 
countries. 

Theſe are the expedients to which Great 
Britain has had recourſe, in order to bring 
its agriculture to that pitch of improvement 
at which it now ſtands. Inſtead of being 
frequently obliged as formerly to have re- 
courle to other nations for ſupport, ſhe is 
now the-granary of the world. Nothing but 
2121 8 the 
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the accidental badneſs of the ſeaſons can 
leſſen the happy plenty ſhe enjoys. Why 
ſhould not ſimilar pains and attention have 
been beſtowed by the Iriſh legiſlature on 
the important ſubject of agriculture ?. Why, 
inſtead of laviſhing the revenues of the ſtate; 
in ſupport of idle placemen, in the main- 
tenance of deſtructive factions, | and in 
building ridiculous, ediſices, has ſhe not 
devoted part of them to counteract. the 
abuſes which oppreſs the peaſantry, and 
diſoourage agriculture and induſtry? She 
might, with half the expence which the 
maintenance of her ariſtocracy has coſt the 
nation, have been as flouriſhing in agricul- 
ture as Great Britain herſelf is. Thouſands 
of famiſhed ſubjects) might have been em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the earth, and 
the peaſants. would haye found their nativfe 
country the ſeat of plenty and happineſs, 
inſtead of being the loweſt ſink of boggary 
and wretchedneſs. 

Every country is capable of foediog its 
own inhabitants; but the ſoil and climate 
of Ireland ate ſo excellent, that wirh good 
e it might even contribute towards 

TY 13 ſupporting 
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ſupporting its neighbours. For, though 
the quantity of unprofitable land is very 
great ; though, if you calculate the bogs, 
the rocks, and the barren mountains, that 
quantity is perhaps more than double what 
is to be ſeen in England; yet the fertility of 
the remainder, and the temperature of the 
air, amply compenſate for the defect. The 
country poſſeſſes the convenience of ſafe 
ports and havens in a greater degree perhaps 
than any other European nation. But yet, 
notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the 
fact is, that the greater part of the proviſions 
which are conſumed in the country are 
brought from England. The poor, not 
having the means of purehaſing theſe, are 
in want of common ſuſtenance, without 
either houſe or cloaths to cover them from 
the inclemencies of the weather. | 
The reaſon of this miſery may be traced 
to that want of employment in which the 
bulk of the people live. Their-induſtty is 
checked by diſcouragements. All improve- 
ments in agriculture are thwarted by the 
covetouſneſs of landlords, and the exactions 
of the 'clergy, T he legiſlature does not 

counterag 
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counteract - theſe checks, but are. ſatisfied 
with ſacrificing the good of the nation to 
their own private intereſts, . 1 97747 

The rage for tillage every day gains 
ground, and the country, inſtead of ad- 
vancing towards civilization, every day re- 
cedes from it and ſinks into the groſſeſt 
barbarity. "46 

Such is the deplorable 3 which 
Ireland ſtands with reſpect to agriculture. 
The firſt means by which eyery civilized 


nation exerts the induſtry of its inhabitants, 


and provides for their wants, is thus 


neglected. That duty of providing food 


and cloathing, with the other ordinary con- 


veniences of life, which 1 have obſerved 


that every government owes to its ſubjects, 


is left undiſcharged. Inſtead of fulfilling 
the higher duties of advancing the nation 
to a ſtate of true felicity by education, 
virtue and real piety, it ſtops ſhort in the 


very threſhold, by leaving them unprovided 


With the neceſlaries of life. But it ſometimes 


happens that a nation deſtitute of the means 
of promoting agriculture, yet enjoys all the 
14 advantages 
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advantages of it from the encouragement 
of trade, manufactures and commerce. 
This has been more partieulatly the caſe 
with Holland. The unremitting induſtry 
of its people has ſurmounted even the ob- 
ſtacles which nature has thrown in their 
Way. In the midſt of their marſhes' and 
fogs, without either ſoil or climate to fa- 
vour them, they became a rich and power- 
ful nation. They made even the tides 
ſtop ſhort and the ocean give way to their 
induſtry. Without either agriculture or even 
manufactures of their own, they grew rich 
and powerful by becoming the carriers of 
the productions of other nations. Let us 
then ſee what is the ſtate of —— 
and commerce in Ireland. n 
ff: Excepting | their linen trade, which is 
carried on in the North, there is fcarce 
any other very conſiderable manufacture in 
the kingdom. And yet it has often been 
aſſerted by thoſe eſteemed competent judges 
of the ſubject, that the country is very 
favourable to the eſtabliſhment of many 
avant If they could only find means to 
increaſe 
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increaſe the ſtock of public induſtry, and 
leſſen the number of the idle and indolent, 
they would find both their manufactures 
and agriculture gain incredible advantages. 
The connection between the two is ſo great, 
that an improvement in the one will be 
generally found to improve the other. The 
gains of the manufacturer ereate a market 
for the farmer's corn. I he farmer will lay 
| out his lands in tillage, in order that with 
the profits he may purchaſe the luxuries of 
life. Thus are theſe two employments 
mutually ſubſervient to each other's ad- 
vantage. The advancement of foreign trade 
alſo introduces ſuch foreign articles as ſpur 
J the induſtry of the farmer. Whether he 
| works for the neceſſaries or the luxuries of 
life, the advantage to the ſtate 1s equally 
great. But foreign commerce, as it gains 
ground, is more extenſively beneficial; for 
it furniſhes materials for new manufactures; 
enriches the finances of the ſtate, and pro- 
motes refinement. Wherever commerce 
ſpreads her wings, there civilization is 
ever found to flouriſh. But it is per- 
fectly unneceſſary for me to be laviſh. 
In 
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in encomiums on a ſubje& which in theory 
affords no difference of opinion, the ad- 
vantages of it being allowed and admitted 
on all hands. 
The ſum total of what! have advanced 
may be compriſed in very... ſew words. 
Every government ſhould, ſupport its peo- 
ple. The wealth of a ſtate is its induſtry. 
That induſtry muſt be exerciſed on agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. All 
theſe' three are. connected with each other, 
and mutually improve or decline together, 
Agriculture is checked by a want of ſtock 
in the farmer, which ariſes from not having 
a proper intereſt in the ſoil, and ſecurity 
in the excluſive enjoyment of the profits 
derived from the improvement. of it. It 
does not ſeem that the Iriſh government has 
taken ſufficient pains to counteract theſe 
obſtacles by giving bounties, or other- 
wiſe, Neither are thoſe ſiſter, aids of ma- 
5 nufadtures and commerce in a ſufficiently 
flouriſhing condition to exalt their fallen 
krotder⸗ 1 
Without the market * mk affords, 
zen is the farmer to pay his landlord, to pay 
11 | + the 
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the taxes of the ſtate, to pay his tithes to two 
clergymen, and then with what remains to 
ſupport: himſelf and his fanity? Without 
the aſſiſtance of agriculture, how is the 
manufacturer to do the ſame? Where little 
corn 1s grown, that little muſt be ſold very 
dear; which obliges the Iriſſi manufacturer 
to fell his commodity at à price propor: 
tionate to what he pays for food. Eten 
Iriſh linens there fore require +ngliſh. boun- 
ties to find a market, or other natiom 
would underſell them by many degrees. 
Thus, whilit tillage languiſhes and is ne- 
glected, trade is fettered, and the people are 
in a ſtate of poverty and wretchedneſs. 

Neither has the government (thus nes 
glecting to ſupply the wants of the people 
by calling their induſtry into action) inſti- 
tuted any parochial proviſion for the poor 
throughout the kingdom, to ſupply the 
omiſſion. It is calculated that the annual 
amount of the poor's rates in England is 
two millions. But as there would be ſo 
many calls for the benefit of this relief in 
Ireland, the nation would be unable to 


bear 
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bear the expences of it. It can only be 
eſtabliſned as the auxiliary of a great trade, 
to provide for the few hands which the 
labour of an induſtrious nation leaves 
without maintenance. Unleſs a nation is 
rich, it can never maintain its poor, for the 
poor then becomes the nation itſelf. The 
bulk of every ſtate muſt ſupport itſelf by its 
induſtry, for the advantages of fortune are 
neceſſarily confined to very few. When the 
majority maintain themſelves, the minority 
may then expect ſome relief. But for a 
ſmall minority to ſupport a large majority 
of the population, is one of thoſe para- 
doxes in politics, which the benevolence 
af no nation ever attempted to put in 
practice, or the eccentricity of any ſo- 


phiſt to llulrate and recommend. 
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LETTER V. 


OF THE CAUSES OF THE LATE 
REBELLION, &C. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Wu ENI firſt took upon myſelf the 
taſk of viſiting Ireland, and of perſonally 
looking into the. ſtate and condition of 
that kingdom, I was fully appriſed of the 
many difficulties and obſtacles with which 
I had to encounter. I was ſenſible how de- 
licate the nature of the ſubject was into 
which I was about to inquire, and how 
much that delicacy was increaſed by the 
times and exiſting circumſtances. The 
minds of the people would be ſore, and 
bruiſed almoſt to death with political dif- 
ferences, which had coſt them ſo much 
pain and anxiety. I had even to appre- 
hend that a queſtion might give uneaſi- 
neſs, or be the means of exciting alarm and 

{uſpicion. 
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fuſpicion. Where every man muſt look 
with reſerve and diſtruſt on his neighbour ; 
where experience had ſhewn the poſſibility 
of meeting with an enemy in the diſguile 
of a friend or neareſt inmate; I knew that 
to inquire would be to rankle a deep and 
deadly wound ; and to put my own ob- 
ſervations to the teſt, by communicating 
them to thoſe beſt capable of judging of their 
truth and accuracy, would be engaging in 
a work of dangerous and uncertain hazard, 
and be treading over the mournful embers 
of half-extinguiſhed fires *. | 

Since my arrival in Ireland, T have 
found all theſe apprehenſions realized to 
their full amount. But yet the import- 
ance of the information which I was de- 
firous of obtaining, urged me on to pro- 
ſecute my inquiries with alacrity and per- 
ſeverance. It is true my reſolutions coſt 
me ſome pain in the execution, but I con- 
berg that the ſpirit of inquiry ought not 

* Periculoſ plenum opus aleæ 


Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos ciner i doloſo. 
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to be damped by conſiderations of that na- 
ture. I had embarked in the cauſe, and 
was determined to proſecute my voyage to 
the end. As for thoſe who might be in- 
clined to judge ſeverely of my conduct, I 
left them to take into the account, the 
agent, and the object of the action on 
which they were about to paſs ſentence. 
1 found, that even in Ireland the name 
of an Engliſhman carries with it that 
weight and reſpect which has long flattered 
our pride in foreign countries. In Ireland, 
too, every man is ſenfible how much the 
proſperity and deareſt intereſts of the two 
countries are linked and blended together. 
They are conſcious, that whatever ſhock is 
received by the one, mult run with electri- 
cal force and rapidity through the other. 
What conſiderations had I then to deter 
me from my object ? I had. only to look 
into the ſtate of the country, and to hear 
the tale of thoſe who had been witneſſes 
and ſufferers in the calamities which it had 
experienced, 
When I firſt landed in Ireland, | ſpent 
a few 
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a few days in Dublin, and then viſited the 
country which had been the theatre of the 
late rebellion. In the capital, I obſerved. 
the ſtreets were crowded with the widows 
and orphans of thoſe who had fallen in 
battle: In the country, I beheld the villages 
every where burnt and razed to the ground. 
Every thing I caſt my eyes on, preſented 
the melancholy features of ruin and deſo- 
lation. 1 was reſolved to make myſelf 
maſter of the real cauſes of the unhappy 
differences which had ſubſiſted. I inquired 
of the Proteſtant landlord, and he told me 
that it was a Catholic war. I turned to the 
Difſenter (for ſuch in every ſenſe of the 
word he evinced himſelf to be), and he 
anſwered, that it was an inſurrection of the 
peaſantry. againſt their cruel maſters—that 
it was like the celebrated La Jacquerie of 
France; and that the oppreſſion of the na- 
tural ariliocracy of the country had occa- 
ſioned ſo much bloodſhed. When I reſorted 
in the laſt place to the Catholic (for in Ire- 
land the diſtinctions of religion mark men 
more than any thing elle, and are the cauſe 

of 


of al other diſtinctions) and preſſed him to 
inform me. what he conſidered to be the 
cauſes and the objects of the late civil com- 
motions, he aſſured me, that it was brought 
about entirely by the partiſans of French 
principles. He added, that it was no war 
of religion; becauſe none of the Catholics 
of Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Clare, 

Galway, or of any part of the kingdom, 
except thoſe of the few counties in which 
the rebellion broke out, were at all im- 
plicated in it; that the Catholics of Wick 
low and Wexford were neceſſarily ſo, be- 
cauſe all the peaſantry there were of that 
religion. 

Amidſt theſe various and contradictory 
opinions how was I to diſcover the trutb? 
This alone I could aſcertain with preciſion, 
that the whole nation was convulſed with 
jarring intereſts and irreconcileable animo- 
ſities ; that theſe were the primary cauſes 
of the rebellion ; and that, whilſt they ſub- 
ſiſted, Ireland muſt ill continue the un- 
happy country which I then beheld it. 

The inquiry then (hitted to, What are 

K theſe 
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theſe contending intereſts? what the cauſes 
of them? and what is it that has kindled 
them into the flame of civil war? I divided 
the inquiry into a political and a religious 
one. I hoped that this diviſion would ſatisfy 
my curiofity, as the priſm by ſeparating a 
ray of light ffrews its component parts in 


their true colours. An examination into 


the practical merits of the government led 
me to a knowledge of the general ſtate of 
the country. An inquiry into the religious 
differences of Ireland fully informed me of 
the condition of each particular claſs of its 
inhabitants. You have had the reſult of 
both theſe reſearches. But they only ac- 
quaint you with the primary cauſes of the 
rebellion, not with the proximate or im- 
mediate ones. I proceed therefore to de- 
velope the circumſtances in the ſtate of 
parties which led more directly to the re- 
bellion. 
Since the acceſſion of his preſent Ma- 
jelly to the throne, many attempts have 
been made by ſucceſſive viceroys to di- 
miniſh the overgrown power ot the ariſto- 
OE ped cracy 
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eracy of the country. All theſe however 
failed of effect, becauſe they wanted the 
cordial co-operation of the Britiſh cabinet. 
Let me be bold enough to aſſert, that in 


the inevitable conſequences of the exiſting 


ſtate of parties, Great Britain hoped that 
Ireland would ſee the neceſſity of an union. 
The adminiſtrations of Lord Townſhend, of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and of Lord 
Weſtmoreland, ſucceſſively paſſed away 
without any thing material being done. 
The phantoms, the ſhadows of royalty, 
they ſtalked acroſs the ſtage to pleaſe the 
vanity of the Iriſh nation with the parade 
and intrigue of a Court. The preſidency, 


however, of the latter Viceroy, Lord Weſt- 
moreland, is remarkable for giving riſe to 


a faction called the Orange party, and to 
the conſpiracy of the United Iriſhmen.. In 


the principles upon which theſe two cabals 


were formed, and in the hiſtory of their 
proceedings, may be diſtinctly traced the 
immediate cauſes of the Iriſh rebellion. 
The Orange party was formed to perpetu- 
ate the abuſes and oppreſſions of the go- 
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vernment, by diſcountenancing every inno- 


vation. The United Iriſhmen marſhalled 


themſelves on the other hand, not merely 
to reform all abuſes (for, had they proceed- 
ed no farther, they would have merited the 
higheſt applauſe), but alſo to carry inno- 
vation to the extent of ſeparating'the coun- 
try from Great Britain, and making it a 
free, integral and independent republic. 
The narrative of the colliſion of theſe 
two parties till an exploſion took place, 


may be compriſed in a few words. Lord 


Weſtmoreland in a ſpeech from the throne 
recommended the claims of the Catholics 
to be taken into immediate conſideration, 
and the. expectation of their complete 
emancipation ran very high. The impulſe 
of all diſintereſted men was greatly i in fa- 
vour of the meaſure. The beſt ſhare of 
the talents on both ſides of the water was 
exerted in its behalf. Burke wrote and 


ſpoke for the Catholics; and the whole 


eloquence of the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons was rouſed in their behalf. To op- 
poſe this, the ariſtocracy of Ireland pro- 

ceeded 
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ceeded to array an army of their own. 
They openly avowed themſelves deter- 
mined to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood 
before any conceſſions ſhould be made to 
the Catholic body. In this oppoſition may 
be Teen the origin of the Orange party. 

During the whole of theſe proceedings in 
favour of the Catholics, it is obvious that | 
the conſpiracy of the United Iriſhmen was, 
gradually ripening. The abuſes of the 
government were the theme both of public 
and private diſcuſſion, and the hopes of 
their being reformed were of courſe great. 
The United Iriſhmen artfully fomented the 
diſcontents of the people, as an engine to 
effectuate their own, views. They had ; 
imbibed their political opinions from the 
French Revolution, and were cloſely con- 
nected with the partiſans of it, whole views 
of diſorganization completely correſponded ö 
with their own. This threatened to prove 
the ſource of the utmoſt diſorder ,to the 
ſtare, The tide of republicaniſm in Ire- 
land ebbed and flowed according to the 


ſucceſs of its friends on the continent. 
K 3 When 
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When the allied armies retired from the 
French territory in the autumn of the 
year, 1792, it was at its higheſt pitch, 
Eternal war was declared againſt all Kings 
by the friends of Liberty. The United 
Iriſhmen marſhalled their corps, and diſ- 
played the emblems of ſedition in the ſtreets 
and ſquares of Dublin, and in the full 
face of the noon-day, A national guard 
was formed upon the plan, and even with 
the uniform, of that of Paris. The nation 
| was attempted to be rouſed by ſeditious 
publications and addreſſes; and Dungan- 
non, where the volunteers of Ireland had a 
few years before aſſerted the independence 
of the, country, was re-appointed the ſpot 
where the voice of Liberty was once more 
to be heard. During the whole of theſe 
proceedings the arm of the government 
ſeemed palſied, and the nation looked on, 
appalled ſpectators of the ſcene. The 
ſteadineſs of the phyſician ſeemed over- 
powered by the very aſpect of the diſeaſe. 
It appeared as if little more than the caſt 
of a die was to determine whether Revolu- 
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tion or Treaſon was to be the watch- word 
of Ireland. | 
At length, however, the government took 
courage; proclamations were iſſued for- 
bidding armed aſſemblies of the people, 
and ſome of the conſpirators were ſeized. 
Hamilton Rowan, their oſtenſible leader, 
was brought to trial; others fled to France; 
and the proceedings of the conſpiracy, 
though not leſs vigorous, became however 
leſs open. They had coupled their cauſe with 
that of the Catholics; and every exertion 
which was made for that oppreſſed body 
was paving the way to the deſigns of the 
conſpirators. They therefore endeavoured 
to rouſe the Catholics, as the inſtrument 
by which the conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate was to be completely overturned. 
But, to the honour of that great body be it 
recorded, the loyalty of the far greater part 
of them was proof againſt theſe artful ma- 
chinations. The Catholics felt themſelves 
attached to a conſtitution of King, Lords 
and Commons. They therefore renounced 
all coalition with the conſpirators, and pre- 
ö * 4 fend 
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ferred their humble claims to Parliament, 
to be admitted within the pale of a conſtitu- 
tion which they were ready to defend with 
their lives and fortunes. 

Such was the ſtate of parties when Lord 
Weſtmoreland was recalled, and the admi- 
niſtration of Earl Fitzwilliam commenced, 
All the circumſtances relating to that event 
are, however, ſo freſh in. the recollection of 
every man, that it would be abuſing your 
patience if I were to attempt to recapitu- 
late them. Suffice it to ſay, that the ſud- 
den recall of that amiable nobleman, at 
the moment when the expectations of 
Catholic emancipation were at their full 
height, and made the avowed object of his 
adminiſtration, contributed not a little to 
bring the affairs of Ireland to a ſpeedy 
criſis. Nothing could have happened more 
opportune to the United Iriſhmen. If we 
are only to conſider this recall as the pre- 
curſor of that Gelolating civil war which 
. ravaged Ireland, it is undoubtedly much 
to be lamented. But if, on the contrary, 


we contemplate ! it as one of thoſe meaſures 
wn which 


67 
which was to prepare the kingdom for a 
full and final ſettlement of its political and 
religious intereſts (although that object was 
not at the time ſufficiently ripe for avo wal), 
it ſeems to me that the wiſdom and neceſſity 
of it cannot but be acquieſced in. 

The conſpiracy of the United Iriſhmen,- 
notwithſtanding the obſtaclts it had met 
with, had now however become ripe for 
exploſion, and the virtuous Lord Camden's 
adminiſtration was to be the unhappy epoch 
of it. At the head of this plot was an 
Executive Directory, under the controul 
and ſuperintendance of which were Pro- 
vincial and Baronial Committees, ſcattered 
over the greater part of the country. They 
had their * affiliated ſocieties? in different 
parts of the three kingdoms, with which, 
and with the government of France, they 
kept up a regular and frequent corre- 
ſpondence, The train was laid throughout 
England, Scotland and Ireland; but for- 
tunately the exploſion only took place in 
the latter country. SHES. 
Seditious harangues and publications 
have 
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have been called by Lord Verulam the 

filter of rebellion ; and the obſervation is 
founded in human nature, and confirmed 
by uniform experience. © The poets there- 
fore (ſays this great man) fabled Fame, 
or that ſwift plague Rumour *, to be the 
* youngeſt er of the giants who warred 
* againſt God . For rebellious actions 
© and ſeditious reports do not differ in na- 
ture or kind, but as it were only in ſex; 
the one being maſculine and the other 
© feminine.” Whoever examines the riſe 
and progreſs of the ſociety of the United 
Iriſhmen will not require any further con- 
firmation of the truth of what I have before 
afferted. Whoever reads the addreſſes and 
declarations, which the preſs was daily teem- 
ing with, cannot doubt that the United 
Iriſhmen were the fomenters and the inſti- 
gators of the rebellion. They poured forth 


* Fama Malum quo non aliud velocius ullum. 
+ Illam Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 
| Extremam, ut perhibent, Cœo Enceladoque 
fororem | 
Progenuit 
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the diſtreſſes of the people, and taught them 
to be diſcontented with the exiſting go- 
vernment of the country. But this leſſon 
had been long fully learnt. The ſociety 
declared, that * Univerſal Emancipation, 
with a Repreſentative Legiſlature, was their 
polar principle.“ The King and the 
Houſe of Peers, together with the eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, were therefore left 
to their fate. In the bombaſtic jargon of 
French Republicaniſm, they invited a 
compact of Preſbyterian and Catholic z - 
that © provincial conventions? ſhould n 
ble, and elect © delegates to confer with 
thoſe choſen by Proteſtant bodies of a 
© ſimilar nature and organization.” They 
avowed. that nothing would ſatisfy them | 
but immediate, ample and fubſtantial 
juſtice to the Catholics; * but they declared 
at the ſame time they conſidered that mere- 
ly as the portal to the temple of Na- 
tional Freedom“. | es nl 

e Unfor- 

* See the Addreſs of the Society of United Iriſh · 
men at Dublin, to the Volunteers of Ireland, ſigned” 
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Unfortunately for Ireland, the Catholics 
of ſome few counties liſtened to theſe art- 
ful invitations; but the Preſbyterian in- 
tereſt ſtood aloof, and refuſed its co opera- 
tion. 

The unhappy peaſantry of Wicklow, 
Wexford and the adjoining counties, groan- 
ing under the weight of their oppreſſions - 
miſled by the artifices of their own prieſts — 
flattered with the aſſurance of repoſſeſſing 
thoſe eſtates of which their anceſtors had 
formerly been-plundered—and aſſured that 
they would enjoy them again under the 
protection of a Catholic Republic '— 
liſtened to the deluſion, and promiſed their 
warm co-operation. The names of many 
great men were made uſe of to encourage 
them by their examples; ſome of whom in 
fact ſecretly abetted all theſe proceedings. 
Great aſſiſtance was promiſed from the 
French, if it ſnould be neceſſary; and the 


by Archibald Hamilton Rowan, as Secretary, and 
fully proved on his trial. Alſo the other papers an- 
nexed to the Report of the Secret Committee of the 
Houſe of Lords in Ireland -Auguſt 1798. 
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landing which at that time had been xe- 
cently effected by ſome troops of that na- 
tion at Bantry-Bay, ſerved to countenance 
the deluſion. But all this would have been 
inſufficient to bring the Catholics into the 
field, if it had not been induſtriouſly cir- 
culated by the United Iriſhmen, that the 
Orange party was inſtituted in order to 
exterminate them. It was repreſented, 
that the Proteſtants had entered into a 
* ſolemn league and covenant to deſtroy 
them, and that they had ſworn to wade 
up to their knees in Popiſh blood “. 
The day when the maſſacre was to com- 
mence was even mentioned. , This artful 
inſinuation and moſt i ingenious device com- 
pleted the momentum of diſaffection which 
before there was little to reſtrain : this ar- 
tifice brought the Catholic peaſantry into 
the field at the time fixed on by the con- 
ſpiracy for a general riſing. 

I am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, that 


* Sce the Report of the Committee of the Houſe 
of Lords. The truth of this fa& I had many op- 
portunities of aſcertaining. 
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there was but too much appearance of 
reaſon to juſtify the Catholics in giving 
ear to this ſuggeſtion of a maſſacre. Orange 
lodges were ſpread over the counties in 
which the rebellion broke out, more 
numerouſly than through the other parts 
of the kingdom. Oaths were adminiſter- 
ed to thoſe who enrolled themſelves of that 
party; the nature and purport of which 
the peaſantry were unacquainted with, but 
which they were led to believe were for the 
deſign of exterminating them. Neither 
is there any doubt but that ſuch a wiſh has 
been profeſſed by many of the Orange 
party. Iam ſure I have heard it declared, 
and- ſo muſt every man who has at all 
mixed in ſociety in the country, that Ire- 
land would never be at reſt till the Catho- 
lics were completely exterminated. Such- 
a deſign has even been avowed in their 
public deliberations. I have not indeed 
heard it myſelf, but I have not the leaſt 
doubt of the fact. The charge has been 
made by others, and has never yet been 
denied. 


The 
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The author of a highly reſpectable pub- 
lication, on the ſtate of public affairs in 


Ireland in the year 1799“, has this re- 


mark able paſſage : And though there may 
be men of ferocious minds who would 
* exterminate the natives; though I have 


* heard an atrocious policy avowed in the 


public councils, by which they were to 
* be armed and let looſe upon each other; 
though I have heard the offer of Union 
* condemned as a remedy inadequate to- 
© the evil, and the ſalvation of the few 
aaſſerted to depend upon the extermina- 
tion of the majority; that the Catholics 
* muſt be extinguiſhed and put out; that 
not a ſingle Rohilla of them all can be left 
with impunity ; though I have heard theſe 
* ſanguinary dectrines pollute the walls of 7 


* Houſe of Parliament, yet I am ſatisfied. 


that they are confined to a few breaſts not 
* wickeder than they are weak.“ 
What anſwer does the Orange party 


make to this charge, which ſtands upon 


* Conſiderations on the State of Public Affairs in 


the year 1799. Ireland. | . 
record ? 


pry 
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record? They refuſe to plead to the in- 
. dictment; they ſtand obſtinately mute: 
their guilt muſt therefore be taken pro 
cunfeſſo. The inference is, that the mi- 
ſerable peaſantry, in giving credit to the 
aſſertion of a maſſacre, acted upon good 
collateral evidence, which, when added to 
the poſitive proof (for ſuch it mu} have 
appeared to them) which forged Orange 
oaths purporting a maſſacre, produced, 
malt entirely acquit them of every crime. 
* It muſt reduce their conduct to an exertion 
| of the mere right of ſelf-defence; that 
right which no law can take away, becauſe 
it is paramount to all law; that right which 
no ariſtocracy can overthrow, becauſe it - 
„has for its baſis human nature: F/ 
| : enim bac, non ſcripta, ſed nata lex: quam 
non didicimus, accepimus, legimus, verùm ex 
natura ipſa arripuimus, hauſimus, expreſſt- 
mus, ad quam non docli ſed fa, non n inftitutl 
ſed imbuti, ſumus s.. a 
This is a © round unvarniſhed tale of 
the circumſtances which led to the Irifh re- 


bellion. In that unhappy conteſt, brothers 
. Were 


# 
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were armed againſt each others lives, 
and children againſt thoſe of their parents. | 
Ireland will long feel the effects of it 
Crudum adhue vulnus miedentium mamus res 
formidat. Peace was however at length 
purchaſed (if indeed that dreadful ſcene 
which ſlaughter and deſolation produce de- 
ſerves the name of peace); it was pur- 
chaſed with little leſs than the loſs of one 
hundred thouſand lives. Of theſe about 
nine-tenths were of the inſurgents; the loſs 
of the royaliſts being about 10, oo men. 
After the great victories which were gain 
ed at Vinegar-Hill and ſome other places, 
the triumphs of the Orange party were now 
complete. The hue and cry of Popiſh plot 
and Catholic rebellion was immediately vo- 
ciferated. Not even the high-church mobs 
in the time of Sacheverel could have exceed - 
ed their religious zeal. It betrayed them in- 
to exceſſes which generous enemies would 
have been aſhamed of. It was like Philip 
of Macedon dancing on the field of battle, 
and inſulting the dead bodies of his enemies, 
after his victory at Cheronæa. They talked 
Nü L. of 
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of a reſtoration of the whole of the black 
code of penal laws which had ever been 
enacted againſt Popery. The ſtatute book 
was again to be diſgraced and branded 
with thoſe ſtains which for ſome years the 
legiſlature had been gradually purging it of. 
Popiſh recuſant convicts were to be again 
introduced to the acquaintance of Engliſh 

law, after. it had diſowned any longer 
knowledge of them “, and the exerciſe of 
the Roman Catholic religious worſhip was 
to be prohibited by ſevere penalties and 
puniſnments. Freſh life was to be given 
to laws which had become dead letters, 
and freſh heaps were to be piled on thoſe 
which already exiſted, Immenſus aliarum 


ſuper alias acervarum legum cumulus. 


But 1- truſt you will feel convinced, that 
the ſtigma caſt on the Roman Catholics 
was unmerited and unjuſt; that there is. 
neither any thing now exiſting in the na- 
ture of that perſuaſion, or in the diſpoſitions 
of its profeſſors, which ought to check that 
_ ©#* The Popiſh religion is now unknown to our law, 
pe Lord Kenyon, © Peake's N. P. 79. 
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ſpirit of liberality and humane toleration 880 
which has honoured the reign of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, and which is every day gain- 
ing ground in Europe. It is pleaſing to 
compare that mild ſpirit of philoſophy which 
has adorned the preſent reign, with the 
harſhneſs and ſeverity which. caſt a melan- 
choly gloom over ſome of the moſt bril- 
liant periods of Britiſh hiſtory. I do not 
plead the cauſe of . Superſtition, or of its 
nurſery and hot-bed, the Church of Rome. 
I am in this particular at leaſt the advocate. 
of human nature. It is to aſſiſt in over- 
turning ſuperſtition that I have thrown a 
feeble lance; for the readieſt road to this. 
object appears to be the abolition of all thoſe 
opprobrious diſtinctions, which are the 
very batteries and bulwarks of intolerancy. | 
The Iriſh rebellion did not originate in 
religious differences, however they might 
contribute to inflame it in its progreſs. 
The earthly; paſſions of malice and ambi- 
tion were undoubtedly heightened by the 
flame of theological diſcord; but they 
were not created by it. They were created 

| | = by 
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by thoſe oppreſſions under, which I have 


deſcribed the peaſantry as exiſting. Upon 
a populace with minds ſo defirous of in-, 


*novation, not merely for the fake of in- 


novation, but of relief from their miſe- 
Ties, the principles of Jacobin Liberty 
and religious zeal muſt have acted with a, 
powerful purchaſe. The Catholics became 
therefore the tools, and the Society of United 
Iriſhmen were the buſy workmen of the rebel 
lion. Prieſts and traitors kindled the ſpirit of 
bloody and implacable hoſtility, by blow 
=: the trumpet and lighting the firebrand 

religious war. In all times and almoſt in 


all countries, Chriſtianity has been made the 


fulcrum by which the quiet of the world 
has been diſturbed. In this caſe, it is pro- 
bable that the motives of theſe prieſts and 
of theſe traitors were different from each 
other. I will venture to aſlert, that the 
niotives of the multitude differed alike 
from both. They all co-operated in one 
common deſign of overthrowing the go- 
vernment ; but ſucceſs would have ſoon 
thrown . ſuch ill Jointed materials. 


It 
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It is well known that the Catholics would 
have ſoon ſhaken off their connection with 
the apoſtles of French freedom. But the 
fortune of the kingdom prevented our 
witneſſing the horrid ſcenes which muſt. 
have followed their ſucceſs. They both 
ſunk together in one gulph; they both 
fell ſacrifices to the fire-eyed maid of 
ſmoky war.“ May the nation learn to 
avoid a repetition of theſe horrors! May 
they learn the important lefſon of removing 
thoſe grievances which muſt again lead to 
them! It is the melancholy taſk of the 
hiſtorian to paint the ſcene; it is the 
buſineſs of a legiſlature to profit by the 
event. Poſterity demands that the hard- 
earned leſſons of experience ſhould not 
be thrown away. Poſterity requires that 
the cauſe of knowledge, truth and juſtice 
ſhould every day advance, for upon that 
advancement muſt depend the happineſs 
of mankind, both moral and political. 


I am, &c. Nc. 
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LETTER VI. 1 * s 1 IT 
.. ON THE CONSTITUTION OF: 1782. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


Ir has often happened chat the 1 
upon which either an individual or a na- 


tion acts may be good, when the meaſure 


adopted in conſequence of it is far from 
deſerving the ſame commendation. I con- 


fider this to have been preciſely the caſe 


with the Iriſh nation in the year 1782. It 
had long laboured under the grievance of 
being bound by laws in the making of 
which it had no ſhare, and of being crip- 
pled in the paſſing of thoſe which its own 
internal legiſlature deemed neceſſary. Great 
Britain had always conſidered the country 
as a dependant and ſubordinate kingdom, 
which it had conquered, planted and civi- 
lied; and which of courſe could have no 
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farther claims than to the clemency of the\ 
victor; for not even the Roman arms 
had ever penetrated into it to carry civi- 
lization with ſlavery. It had therefore 
never thought of communicating as its 
right, all the advantages of that free go- 
vernment and ſovereign legiſlative autho- 
rity which Great Britain herſelf was in the 
2 Wend! b 5 
Molyneux, the Glen of Locke, had i in 
vain ſtood forward in the behalf of his 
unhappy country. The exceſs of his zeal 
was perhaps the occaſion of his ill- ſucceſs. 
He participated in that ardent love of free- 
dom which pervaded his Engliſh contem- 
poraries, which had reared the fabric of 
their liberties, and brought about a de- 
claration of their rights. The writings of 
Locke had perhaps fixed the political opi- 
nions of his friend, and determined in his 
_ own mind the line of conduct which he 
tould purſue. , He boldly advocated the 
cauſe of Ireland, denied the right of con- 
que which Great Britain claimed over it, 


and 


„ 

and demanded for his country à full ſhare 
of ' Britiſh freedom“. But his enthuſiaſm 
was cried down as the effect of madneſs, 
and his writings were condemned to be 
| burnt by the hands of the common _ 
man. | 

The diebe was not yet arrived in which 
claims of this ſort could be ſucceſsfully 
made. Another century was to revolve 
over the heads of the Iriſh, another genera- 
tion was to paſs away, before they could be 
heard with effect. In the New World, the 
ſpirit of Independance firſt awoke from 
her long trance. The genius of Liberty, 
after eſtabliſhing the freedom of her hardy 
ſons in that remote quarter of the globe, 
traverſed the Atlantic Ocean and winged 
her | flight towards Europe. She firſt 
alighted upon the ſhores of Ireland. The 
influence of that viſit ran through the coun- 
try with electrical rapidity. Ireland was 
inſtantly in a flame. As if by the force of 
magic, forty thouſand men ſuddenly de- 


# See his book entitled · The Caſe of Ireland. 
| clared 
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clared themſelves - the champions of the 
liberties of their country. The exigencies 
of the times had armed theſe volunteer 
patriots, and there was no refuſing claims 
which were backed by ſuch irreſiſtible 
power. They had aſſociated to protect their 
country from invaſion, and they now turn- 
ed their ſwords againſt the very govern- 
ment which they had apparently embodied 
themſelves to protect. The unfortunate 
adminiſtration of Lord North had not 
ſufficient force or courage to withſtand the 
torrent. By the declaration of independ- 
ance, which therefore ſoon followed, Ire- 
land was reluctantly torn _ the boſom 
of the mother country. | 
I need not inform you, * by the at 
which was paſſed in the twenty-third of 
his preſent Majeſty's reign, it was ex- 
preſsly declared, that the people of Ire- 
land ſhould in all caſes whatſoever be bound 
only by laws enacted by his Majeſty and 
the Parliament of that kingdom. Two 
years before, all pretenſions to ſuperiority 
founded on the ſtatute law had been aban- 
doned. 


VT - 

doned. But prior to that period Ireland 
was bound (when named) by acts of the 
Britiſh Parliament. As a dependant ſubor- 
dinate kingdom, their Parliament was alſo 
incompetent to paſs laws without ſending 
over to England the heads and titles of 
them, to undergo the conſideration of the 
Engliſh Privy Council. It was even ne- 
ceſſary to certify the cauſes and conſidera- 
tions of holding a Parliament, before it 
could lawfully be convened. 

Appeals alſo lay to England from the 
deciſions made by their Courts of Law and 
Equity. From the Court of King's Bench 
in Ireland, the appeal was to the King's 
Bench in England; and from the Court 
of Chancery there to the Britiſh Houſe of 
Lords. For England may be ſaid to have 
formed its own government and laws, like 
the ſilk worm, out of its own bowels, and 
to have ſpread the web which it had ſpun 
over the fiſter kingdom. It had neither 
begged nor borrowed like other nations 
from the codes of Greece or Rome. 
Ireland 
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AIeland enjoyed though not the honour. 
yet many of the advantages of this happy 
genius. The government of the country, 
though alien to it, was yet a Britiſh govern- 
ment. The laws, though they were of 
Engliſh growth and exportation; were yet 
famed for their wiſdom and mildneſs. 
They had been planted by King John, or 
according to-others by his father, Henry 
the Second, at the Council of Liſmore ; 
and the Iriſh nation had publicly ſworn to 
obey them. Their lawyers were all educated 

(as they ſtill continue to be) in our ſchools 
of juriſprudence and fountains of munici- 
Pal aw—the Inns of Court. A reſort to 
theſe” original ſources, in the form of a 
Britiſh appellate juriſdiction, was there- 
fore wiſe and ' commendable. -. But inde- 
pendant of its propriety on theſe grounds, 
it was highly neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of that ſovereign power and intereſt 
Which Great Britain claimed over Ireland. 
Supreme judicial and legiſlative powers are 
inſeparably connected together. Such was 
W the 


60 
che ſtate of the kingdom: but all exiſting 
proviſions for the government of the coun- 


try were ſwept away by the act of independ+ 


ance. They even conſented to forego the 
ſubſtantial advantages of the learning and 
impartiality of Engliſh Judges and a Britiſh 


Houſe of Lords, whillt they graſped at the 


vain ſhadow and empty titles of Eb and 
Independance. | 31 Win 5 
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But after what has been ſaid in the pre- 
4 0 letters, (I fear ſomewhat drily and 


unentertainingly,) I muſt leave you to de- 
termine whether that indepengdance was 


the meaſure molt fitted to ;/pf@mate- the 
| happineſs of the country. I grant that 
much was to be done, but I contend-that 
a falſe remedy was too haſtily adopted: 
That remedy was totally inadequate to the 


extent of the evil. It induced the neceſſity 


of adopting only half meaſures for the re- 


lief of the nation. An ariſtocracy was 
ſeated on the kingdom, whole minds were 


averſe and whoſe intereſts were [oppoſite 


to thoſe of the bulk of the people. This | 


government was reien to the diſagreeable 


1 
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alternative of either diſregarding its owiöl 
exiſtence and preſervation; or elſe of leay- 
ing the oppreſſions of the people un- 
femedied. If it removed the diſabilities 
under which the great maſs of the people, 
the Catholic and Preſbyterlan bodies, lay, 
and admitted them to a full ſhare of the 
benefits of a free government, it was fear- 
ed that the Proteſtant aſcendaticy would 
be highly endangered. They had even to 
apprehend that his Majeſty's crown might 
be voted off his head; The Proteſtant 
intereſt would be merged and loſt in the 
torrent with which the opening ſuch 
flood-gates would immediately overwhelm 
them. If then on the other hand its juſt 


fears prevailed, all the abuſes of the old 


ftate of things muſt continue. They 
might indeed have adopted a courageous 
wiſdom, and admitted all ranks of peo- 
ple to the full benefit of this boaſted 
conſtitution. But inſtead of doing this, 
they had recourſe to 2 * falſe reptile pru- 
dence, the reſult not of caution but of 
fear. They * for a refuge from their 
* 9 | fear Sz 
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fears, in their ſears themſelves. They con- 
ſidered a temporizing meannels as the only 
ſource of ſafety: Inſtead of building the 
ſafety of the government upon the interelts, 
the wiſhes and the reſpect of the people, 
they compromiſed and truckled with the 
power which they dreaded, as the only 
means of drawling out their: puny exiſt= 
ence *.” | 
Theſe obſervations will be d 1 
cable to all the meaſures which the -Iriſh 
legiſlature have adopted. The conceſſions 
which have been wreſted from, them in 
favour of the Catholics, have oblige&the 
Proteſtants to join their intereſt with that of 
the Diſſenters, in order to preſerve the ba- 
lance of power. But yet they have never 
dared to allow a repreſentation of the Catho- 
lic body by members of their own religious 
faith, being conſcious that the Proteſtant 
power, even in its combined ſtate, would 
weigh but as duſt in the ſcale againſt ſucks 
_ repreſentatives. They have therefore endea ; 
voured to make their peace with the Ca- 


* Burke. 
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tholics, by building and endowing a royal 
college for the education of their clergy, 
and with other baubles of the ſame nature. 
Still therefore the aſcendancy of one party 
is maintained. by the degradation of the 
other: ſtill thoſe ancient animoſities, ir- 
reconcileable antipathies, feuds and rival 
intereſts, are perpetuated, which ſo often 
have hurried the kingdom into o anarchy 
and confuſion. 
Neither has much more been done to 
improve the induſtry and commerce of the 
kingdom. Soon after the act of independ- 
ance, the Britiſh Parliament offered certain 
terms upon which the commercial intereſts 
of the two kingdoms ſhould be mutually 
adjuſted. © Every thing was offered which 
was thought at that time at all conſiſtent 
with the intereſts of the mother country- 
But becauſe Great Britain would not 
aſſign over to this independant kingdom 
all its own commercial advantages, the 
Parliament of Ireland rejected the pro- 
poſals altogether. The miſtreſs of the 
ſeas was to grant them every thing, or 
| 5 they 
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they would accept of nothing. They te. 
fuſed all reſtricted right of trading, even 
ſuch as ſhould only pay a due regard to 
the charter of our Eaſt India Company. 
It was alſo conſidered: by the framers of 
theſe propoſitions, that ſome compenſa- 
tion was juſtly due for admitting them 
to any participation of commerce. An 
annual contribution was therefore required 
to be paid, in order to make ſome amends 
for the loſs to the revenue of the coun- 
try, which would be ſuſtained by a di- 
minution of the duties paid to the Eng- 
liſh Government. But they rejected the 
mention of this propoſal with contempt 
and indignation as a public inſult. The | 
other propoſitions ſhared the ſame fate. 
But the Parliament, in order to amuſe the 
people, and make them ſome amends for 
the want of trade and commerce, erect- 
ed a magnificent Cuſlom-houſe and Ex- 
change for their merchants. - Thus have 
they continued ſtedfaſtly to adhere to the 
old maxim of ſacrificing the real in- 
tereſts of the country to chat popular 

1 vanity 
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vanity which ſo much charaQteriſe the 
nation, oe RG 
As for the government nel, it ſoon de- 
generated, even in its own principles. The 
ſtate of the people is a ſufficient mirror of 
its merits; but we have ſeen its defects by 
a more minute and analytical examination. 
By the anatomy of the component parts; 
we have feen how unjointed are the mem- 
bers of this body politic. But though the 
Parliament has not been able or willing to 
beſtow on the people the bleſſings of a free 
conſtitution, yet they have erected a Parlia- 
ment-houſe, which for fplendour has per- 
| haps no equal in the world. They ſeem to 
have been ſenſible that their exiſtence could 
not be long, 'and therefore took an early 
opportunity of committing to carpenters 
and maſons the taſk of writing their hiſtory. 
Such is the haſty ſurvey which J have 
made of this much talked of conſtitution 
of 1782. It appeared like a veſſel with 
gilded beams and painted oars, and purple 
fails, with her flags, pendants and ſtreamers 
Hoating i in the air, but only fit for ſmooth 


waters 
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waters and favourable winds. "Whilſt theſe 
continued —whilſt the public mind and 
public ſtrength were united. the veſſel fail- 
ed well and made a ſplendid appearance. 
But no ſooner did the winds ariſe, the 
waves foam and the tempeft how], than it 
was loſt and wrecked ner in its very 
launch. 

' 1 have thus, you ſee, taken fois pains to 
deſcribe to you the birth and acts of this in- 
dependent legiſlature. In diſcharging this 
taſk, I have briefly laid open the effects which 
have attended it, 'Two conſequences, how- 
ever, may yet be diſtinctly traced from this 
glorious affertion of Iriſh liberty. It con- 
firmed the authority of the ariſtocracy over 
the people, delivering them up as ſlaves to 
a planter, zo w/e or to abuſe them. Intereſt 
or inclination were left without an appel- 
late juriſdiction, as the ſole principles which 
ſhould regulate its conduct. Its firſt effect 

therefore was to fix firmly the old fate of 
things, with all the abuſes and oppreſſions 
with which that ſtate was accompanied. 
M2. Its 
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Its other effect was to occaſion the moſt 
enormous increaſe of bribery and corrup- 
tion, in order to enable the executive go- 
vernment to maintain its juſt ſtation. His 
Majeſty's Councils can have no farther 
weight than what they receive from a 
ſyſtem of corruption co- extenſive with the 
independence with which the legiſlative 
bodies are inveſted. Hence it was that 
their Viceroys have been obliged to ſtain 
the honour of the purple, by ſubmitting to 
numerous indignities. Hence it was that 
they have been often obliged to create new 
places to provide for the friends to Govern- 
ment, and to lay on taxes, with the pro- 
duce, of which their clamorous cravings 
might be ſatisfied. Voters in Parliament 
muſt be paid; or, if they could not be 
bought ſufficiently cheap, new ſeats muſt 
be purchaſed for thoſe who were wanted to 
make up the complement of miniſterial 
force. Hence it was that Lord Welt- 
moreland, in order to raiſe money, put up 
peerages to public auction. Other ſhifts 
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and artifices have been deviſed in order to 
ſupport this ſyſtem of corruption, till at 
length it has exceeded all bounds. It has 
now indeed paſſed beyond the Rubicon. 
Some freſh remedy is called for, and that 
can only be found in a legiſlative union 
with Great Britain. In my following and 
concluding letter, I ſhall endeavour to give 
ſome method to my thoughts upon that 
important meaſure. 


1 am, &c. &c. 


LETTER vl. 


ON THE LEGISLATIVE UNION If 
GREAT BRITAIN. f 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Yo U have remarked in your anſwer 
to my laſt letter, and I think your obſerva- 
tion moſt juſt, that the preſent is an age of 
innovation, big with portentous changes 
and events of an extraordinary nature. It 
is indeed ſo; but whether for the eventual 
benefit of mankind or not, is a problem too 
deep for our philoſophy. The ſolution of 
that queſiion muſt be left to an all-wiſe, 
though myſterious Providence. It is our 
part alone to profit by what is paſſing 
before our eyes. Indeed it ſeems to me, 
that the man who can look tamely on, an 
unconcerned ſpectator of the ſcene which 
is acting before his eyes, muſt poſſeſs 
that torpid liſtleſſneſs of mind which 
ſeldom falls to the lot of human nature, 
| | M 4 There 
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There cannot be any excuſe for ſuch neg - 
let. There is not any pretext for an in- 
dividual's thus collecting and folding him- 
ſelt up, as it were within a circle, with his 
own private intereſts and purſuits in the 
centre. He is rather called upon to con- 
ſider himſelf as a link of that great chain 
which holds together ſociety, and the order 
of the univerſe. Remove that link, and 
the chain becomes broken and imperfect, 
In the cloſe and compact union of the com- 
ponent parts of every ſyſtem, its fatety, or- 
der and harmony will be found to conſiſt. 

It is true, that the ſtorm which ſo lately 
agitated the political horizon has ſome- 
what abated. We are a little more com- 
poſed, at leaſt in the North of Europe. 
We are left at liberty, after the great danger 
is over, to contemplate the ravages of the 
tempeſt, and deviſe means for our future 
ſecurity. x 

We may fee that it has ſhaken old 
Europe to her loweſt foundation. The 
States of Holland, France and Italy have 


been ſwallowed up in the earthquake, and 
8 the 
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the ſhock has vibrated to the very heart of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam 


Volcano ſuperante domus: jam prorumus ardet 
Lralegon, 


You who have remained 3 at home 
under the protecting ægis of a Britiſh 
Government, have not felt thoſe ſevere 
convulſions which have laid waſte other 
kingdoms. England, like a tortoiſe in its 
ſhell, as Livy has ſomewhere remarked of 
Peloponneſus, found a fate defence in that 
angry ſea which ſurrounds her on al! ſides. 
The ſtorm indeed ſtood ſuſpended over 
vour heads, and ready to burſt upon you. 
Put at laſt it blew over, and poured its de- 
ſtructive fury upon Ireland. It has deſo- 
lated this unhappy country, and laid waſte 
its richeſt and molt flouriſhing provinces; 
Not even the ſoft myrtle has eſcaped the 
ſulphurous bolt which ſplit the © unwedge- 
able and gnarled oak.“ The aged and the 
infirm, the young and the detenceleſs, 
periſhed in one common ruin. Mothers 
in vain preſſed their infants to their bręaſts 
for 
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for protection. All fell in one undiſtin; 
guiſhable ſcene of human carnage. I have 
viſited that unfortunate kingdom, which 
for an hundred miles in length is one 
continued viſto of ſmoking ruins and de- 
folation : | 


Alas poor country 

* Almoft afraid to ke itſelf! It cannot 

© Be call'd a mother, but a grave: where nothing 

But who knows nothing is once ſeen to ſmile : 

+ © Where ſighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 

* Are made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeems 

© A modern eeſtacy: the dead man's knell i 
© Ts there ſcarce aſk'd for whom and good men's lives 
_ © Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they licken,” 


And now, whilſt the kingdom is im- 
preſſed with a lively ſenſe of theſe miſeries, 
whilſt the embers of the late commotions 
are ſtill warm, and whilſt it is ſtill ſmart- 
ing under the green ſoreneſs of its inteſtine 
diviſions ; a Legiſlative Union with Great 
Britain is propoſed. The mother country 
opens out her arms to embrace and relieve 
the child which had deſerted her. 

] promiſed to give you my ſentiments on 

this 


5 1 
this ſubject. I cannot preface them by any 
other remark than that the advantages of 
the propoſal appear to me ſo manifeſt and 
obvious, that |. cannot for a moment con- 
ceive that any thing but the moſt abſurd na- 
tional pride which diſtinguiſhes this people, 
or the perhaps ſtill more irremoveable ſenſe 
of private intereſt influencing the ariſto- 
cracy of the country in oppoſition to the 
public good, ſhould induce a moment's - 
heſitation in accepting ſuch an offer. 1 
know that theſe two principles will do 
much, but, 1 hope, not every thing. Iam 
_ confident that intereſt and vanity will ereate 
many obſtacles in the way of the Union, 


but I hope that they will not On 
prevent its completion. 


I truſt that the letters which I have 
written from this country, have not left 
you altogether ignorant of the cauſes which 
lead to the Union. It has been my object 
to give ſome faint delineation of them. I 
know that it is a melancholy picture which 
| have ſketched, but I hope it is not alto- 
gether an unfaithful one. It has been to 
me a painful duty which I owed to truth 

| and 
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and juſtice, to declare my opinion that the 
government is nothing but a painted and 
gilded tyranny ; the eſtabliſhed religion an 
hard and ſtern intolerance. I know that 
they are arrayed in an unſuited magnifi- 
cence, and covered over with the impoſing 
robes of independence and freedom. But 
I have torn away the maſk, to diſcover the 
real features, I have ſhewn the nation 
divided into two parties, which, though 
they have ſome features running through 
the 'whole, are yet in molt particulars as 
different as nations which go by different 
names. It muſt by this time be obvious to 
you, that the government wants all thofe 
balances and counterpoiſes which ſerve to 
fix the ſtate, to give it a ſteady direction, 
and to furniſh ſure correctives to any vio- 
lent . ſpirit that might at any time. pre- 
yall ;—that it is founded upon the ſucceſs- 
ful violence of a proſcribing, confiſcating, 
plundering, ferocious and tyrannical ariſto- 
cracy ;—that the lower claſs of people ex- 
hibit the moſt ſhocking and diſguſting ' 

ſpectacle of mendicancy ever beheld ;—that 
religion, infiead of drawing cloſer the 


links 
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links of the great chain of creation—in- 
ſtead of connecting man with man, and 
man with God—has proved the ſource of 
ſuch miſeries to Ireland, that, if Lucretius 
could have lived to ſee its effects, he would 
indeed have had ſome more reaſon for ex- 
claiming with aſtoniſhment— 
Tantum Rchgio potuit ſuadere malorum? 


I would fain be informed by thoſe gen- 
tlemen who are ſuch ſtaunch friends to the 
independence of Ireland, what are the ſub- 
ſtantial benefits which have been gained by 
that independence? It was wreſted and 
uſurped from England in a” moment of 
weakneſs and danger. In that ſtorm in 
which Ireland deſerted us, we loſt America, 
© the brighteſt ſtar in our political orrery. 
I have always thought the advantages which 
even America gained by her independence 
were of a doubtful complexion, I am 
very much inclined to ſuſpect that liberty 
as deluſive, which does not carry peace 
and plenty and proſperity in its train, 
and which does not command for its ſub- 


jets the reſpect of foreign powers. But 
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the Triſh! conſtitution! of 1482 has not to 
my judgment the leaſt evidence to bring 
forward in ſupport of its character and 
merits. I would aſk its friends, whether 
it did not confirm inſtead of remove the 
tyrannie rule of a deſpotic juntoꝰ— whether, 
when this growing branch was torn from 
the parent ſtock, the vicious ſyſtem of its 
internal policy was removed ? — whether 
that ſame miſery which drove hundreds of 
the famiſhed peaſantry to America, by 
the efforts of whoſe deſpair the revolt of the 
colonies proved ſucceſsful, does not {till 
continue a living monument of the defects 
of the government ? 
It theſe things have "ORE been all done, 
1 ſhould then become the ſworn foe to an 
Union, which might injure, but could not 
improve, the kingdom. But knowing that 
the fact is otherwiſe, and that the great 
deſertion from the country, even by its 
own landholders (who live in England, 
where they know that both their lives and 
property are ſecure, which in Ireland are 
not ſo, and who draw after them, out of 
2 . 6 | | the 
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the kingdom, perhaps a moiety, certainly a 
third of its annual rent) — knowing, I ſay, 
that this emigration is the greateſt proof 


which can be had of the inefficacy of this 


independence towards inſuring the proſpe- 
rity of Ireland; 1 cannot but concur moſt 
heartily in ſupport of the Union. 1 

Let us trace thoſe leading effects which 
mult obviouſly follow this grand meaſure. 
The ariftocracy of the country, -which has 
ſo long oppreſſed the people, will be re- 
moved. It has grown into manhood by 
means which have perpetually entailed on 
it the public deteſtation. The ſyſtem of 
confiſcation by which it has been fed, has 
indeed been too much reſorted to. It is a 
ſyſtem which much eloquence. has been 


exerted in the defence of, but which can 


never reſcue itſelf from the charge both of 
impolicy and inhumanity. Inſtead of de- 
ſtroying the means of future diſturbances 
and plucking them up by the roots, it 
makes enmities permanent, hereditary and 


irremoveable. The cauſes and ſources 


of civil war are perpetuated, * Nunquam 
| bellorum 
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(96) - 
bellorum civilium ſemen et cauſa deerit; 
dum homines perditi ha/tam. illam cruentam 
et meminerint et ſperabunt — talibus enim 
præmiis propefitis nunguam defutura bella 
civilia. That principle which Thucydides 
laments the effects of in Greece, which 


the Latin hiſtorians deplored in their own 


time, and Machiavel many ages after in 
the republic of Florence, is ſtill a ſalient 
living ſpring of misfortunes to Ireland. 

The pooreſt of the people are neither ſo 
ignorant as not to know that the puniſh- 
ments of their anceſtors are entailed on their 


poſterity, or ſo unfeeling as not to ſmart 


under a ſenſe of ſuch injuſtice. From 
father to ſon is tranſmitted a knowledge of 
the eſtates which the family was formerly 


poſſeſſed of. Each child, like a young Han- 


nibal, ſeems ſworn to die or to recover them, 
To reſiſt this unextinguiſhable ſpirit of 
enmity, it is neceſſary to refuſe them all 
ſhare in the government. A local ariſto- 
cracy is obliged to oppreſs them. But an 
Union will ſafely afford the means of re- 
dreſſing theſe long-eſtabliſhed grievances, 
| Hic 


("pt 
t Hic murus abeneus eſto,” The benefits of 
the conſtitution of Great Britain will be 
communicated to the pooreſt cabin in Ire- 
land. The people will emerge from their 
ſlavery into the dignity of a free nation. 
That government, the endeavour to over- 
turn which has coſt them ſo many rebellions 
and maſſacres, will depart in peace. Har- 
mony will be reſtored to the kingdom, if 
indeed it ever was in poſſeſſion of it. This 
grand object, the moſt deſirable of all 
others, will at leaſt be certainly attained: 
the pyramid of the Britiſh Conſtitution 
will be fixed upon its broad and firm baſis. 
in the (then no longer) ſiſter kingdom. 

2. The effects of an Union on the go- 
vernment are connected with thoſe which 
it will have on the religious differences of 
the country. I do confeſs, that I look for- 
ward to the moſt important advantages in 
this point of view. I not only truſt that it p 
will forward the cauſe of univerſal tolera- 
tion, but that it will add material improve- 
ments to the Britiſh Conſtitution, . True 

Chriſtianity will be enjoyed as a bleſſing, 
| N |; and 
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and as that mild and humble religion which 
it originally was ſent from heaven. Even 
the intereſts of its different ſects will be 
preſerved, without the tyranny of any one, 
or the oppreſſion of the others. That in- 
flux of Catholic power, which under the 
Conſtitution of 1782 would be ſubverſive of 
the Proteſtant intereſt, will by an Union 
be attended with no danger of that ſort, 
It will add to our balance of civil power 
a balance of religious intereſts, and our go- ' 
vernment of check and controul will be 
thereby perfected and completed. I truſt 
that by it the tripod of the Conſtitution will 
ſtand upon a ſtill more firm fixed and im- 
moveable baſis than even it now does. 
Government and Religion ought to coin- 
cide in a tendency to make good citizens. 
In Ireland they do not. When the ten- 
dency of religion in the leaſt deviates 
from the end of making good ſubjects; 
the tendency of the government towards 
that object ought to be ſtrengthened. The 

cauſe of the Union may be reſted upon 
that argument alone. In that ſingle point 
E | 3 
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of view I think all men will agree in its 
expediency. 

3. Its advantages to the wealth of the 
country cannot from their nature be made 
the ſubje& of computation, but the moſt 
ſanguine expectations may well be in- 
dulged on that head. It is certain that 
agriculture will be much benefited. Thoſe 
means by which England has raiſed the 
ſtate of its agriculture to the height and 
perfection which it now enjoys, will by an 
Union be communicated to Ireland. The 
legiſlative encouragements of the one coun- 
try will be extended to the other; and I 
augur the moſt happy effects from them. 
I figure to myſelf thouſands of the poor of 
Ireland receiving employment and. food 
from the increaſe of tillage lands. By in- 
creaſing the ſtock of induſtry in this chan- 
nel alone, the wealth and happineſs of the 
people and the power and finances of the 
government will be greatly improved. But 
when we come to add the weight of Bri- 
tiſh capital and foreign trade into the ſcale, 
the effects ſeem to be moſt extenſively be- 
N 2 neficial. 
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neficial. Their commerce will receive ani- 
mation; and, inſtead of thouſands of Iriſh 
ſubjects emigrating yearly from their coun- 
try, we ſhall ſee Britiſh ſubjects ſettling in 
Ireland to enjoy the advantages of her Ports 
and havens. 

Foreign trade can alone create opulent 
mercantile communities and corporations. 
The example of England has ſhewn the ad- 
vantages which theſe produce both to the 
cauſe of liberty and of civilization. They 
alone can check and controul the encroach- 
ments and oppreſſions of the government. 
They alone can form a balance againſt that 
ariſtocracy which the landed intereſt of 
every nation has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce. Foreign trade, by eſtabliſhing power- 
ful mercantile corporations, creates a rival 
influence to the wealth and power of the 
_ nobility. The Commons of England have 


by theſe means riſen into notice, and 
gradually formed themſelves into the moſt 
conſiderable branch of the legiſlature. | 
It is a miſtaken and Machiavelian policy 
upon which the Iriſh government has been 
hitherto 


({ $887} 


hitherto permitted to proceed. It has been 
conceived that thoſe ſuperfluous hands 
which Great Britain employs in foreign 
trade, are in Ireland made ſubſervient to 
the greatneſs of the ſtate, by affording an 
ine x hauſtible ſupply to our fleets and 
ar mies. But nothing is ſo eaſy as to prove 


that this policy is not only violent and 


barbarous; but even erroneous and abſurd. 
The more labour is employed beyond the 
mere neceſſaries of life, the more powerful 
is the ſtate; ſince the perſons engaged in 
that labour may be eaſily converted to the 


public ſervice. By impoſing a tax, the 


people are obliged to retrench in ſome of 
thoſe ſuperfluities which they can beſt diſ- 


penſe with. Thoſe whoſe labour has been 


employed about theſe luxuries muſt either 

enliſt in the troops, or, by turning them- 

| ſelves to agriculture, thereby oblige ſome 

labourers to enliſt for want of buſineſs * 
Thus does a ſovereign raiſe an army or 

man a fleet. By this principle, the laſting 

lappineſs of the ſubject is not ſacrificed to 

* Hume's Eſſay on Commerce, | 
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the mere temporary greatneſs of the ſtate, - 
but made to coincide with it. Govern- 
ments not only find their intereſts promoted 
by theſe means, but muſt invariably diſ- 
cover that their real ſtrength altogether de- 
pends on them. Commerce, which affords 
ſubſiſtence to great numbers of ſubjects, 
thereby increaſes the population of the 
country,-and the wealth of the revenues. 
When I have conſidered theſe things, I have 
been at a loſs to diſcover how the real in- 
tereſts of Ireland could have been ſo long 
unattended to. I have wondered how that 
Spartan policy of building the greatneſs of 
the ſtate on the poverty of the people could 
have been ſo long practiſed by a great com- 
mercial nation. Thoſe brave troops who 
have recruited our armies from Ireland, 
would, if commerce had been extended 
over it, have been doubled in their num- 
bers by that increaſe of the population 
which muſt have enſued, becauſe invaria- 
bly the effect of this policy. | 
One conſiderable effect which muſt alſo 
enſue from theſe means, if by an Union they 


are 
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are carried into execution, will be the 
lowering the intereſt of money in Ireland *. 
There is no greater proof of the poverty 
of a nation than the high rate of intereſt. 
But the increaſe of induſtry and com- 
merce will remove the circumſtances from 
which high intereſt for the loan of money 
is invariably found to proceed. They will 
lefſen the demand for borrowing, and they 
will afford greater riches to ſupply that de- 
mand. Plenty is always found to diminiſh 
the value of money. 
There is no truer maxim of policy 3 
that to make a people richer is the way to 
make ſubjects happier, and the ſtate more 
powerful. If the Union therefore is to be 
conſidered as an alliance of property, a 
marriage * cum pondere et libris, in which 
the value of the dowry is alone to be look- - 
ed to; it is impoſſible that the objection 
can be on the part of Ireland. A wealthy 
ſuitor offers his hand, and all the in- 
ducements of riches operate in a ten- 
fold degree. Ireland is miſerably poor; 5 


They pay ſix per cent. 
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thouſands living in a ſtate without in- 
duſtry muſt neceſſarily exhauſt it. Ruſſia 
has emerged from barbarity in proportion 
as commerce has extended itſelf there. The 
fame effects mult ariſe from ſimilar cauſes 
In Ireland. An alliance of the richeſt and 
moſt commercial country in Europe, with 
one that is perhaps without exception the 
pooreſt, muſt raiſe its proſperity to a level 
with the height of that of the laperior late 
with which it unites. 

4. I truſt that the hiſtory of Iriſh rebel- 
lions will alſo by this meaſure receive a final 
; period. The oppreſſions of government 
will be removed, the progreſs of Jaco- 
biniſm checked, and the prejudices of re- 
ligion eradicated by the flow but certain 
progreſs of civilization, Le Commerce 
(ſays Monteſquieu) gusrit des prefugts de- 
Aructeurs. When an enlightened method 
of conſidering religion is introduced and 
ordained by the ſtate, no man will be per- 
fecuted for his ſcruples of conſcience. Peace 
and brotherly love will be reſtared to a 
country which for many centurics at leaſt 

Sta | bas 
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has been a ſtranger to it, and amidſt this 


ſmiling ſcene 'of general joy er hap- 
pineſs— 


Every man ſhall eat in ſafety 

Under his own vine what he plants, and ſing 

The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours.” | 

A Legiſlative Union recommended by 
ſuch important advantages to Ireland, I 
think, cannot require any farther argument 
in ſupport of it. As far as my own obſer- 
vation and experience in the country go, 
the benefits which I have enumerated mult 
enſue. Great Britain will alſo receive her 
proportionate ſhare in the common proe 
ſperity : Neque ſuæ ſolum auxilium petit 
ſalutis, ſed conjunctim. An Union, whilſt 
it promiſes to Ireland the ſolid benefits of 
law and policy, of trade and manufacture, 
of arts and ſciences, will, by the acceſhon 
of ſtrength, render Great Britain equal tq 
the weight of a powerful empire, and of 
the conteſts in which it may be engaged, 
It will raiſe a powerful coloſſus, which, 
reſting one foot upon the Iriſh ſhore, and 
the other upon Britiſh ſoil, whilſt it be- 
ſtrides 
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ſtrides the intermediate channel, ſhall ſtrike 

terror into our enemies, and. be fully able 
to cope with that tremendous ſpe&re which 
has ſtalked out of the tomb of the murdered 
monarchy of France*.* It will enforce 
our juſt claims to be conſidered the me- 
diators and arbiters of Europe. 

I confeſs that I have long looked upon 
the preſent: government of the two king- 
doms as a fort of double-headed monſter. 
It is ſuch a political Cerberus as hiſtory, 
whether civil or natural, never deſcribed. 
It is only fit to adorn the muſeum of a 
virtuoſo, or one of the pigeon-holes of the 
Abbe Sieyes. If the intereſts of the two 
kingdoms have (as is univerſally agreed) 
been long united, I aſſert that it is impoſſible - 
for that community of intereſts to be well 
governed by councils ſeparate and inde- 
pendent of each other. This partnerſhip of 
property ſhould be directed by an authority 
wholly entire and undivided. I would allow 
' It as many faces as Janus, as many eyes as 
Argus, and as many hands as Briareus; but 


* Burke. 
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l 
it ſhould only be directed by one head: 
Hitherto we have had in Ireland an un- 
wieldy and ill- conſtructed and then a 
wounded and crippled body to drag after 
rather than to aid us. We cannot both 
proſper unleſs inſpired by the virtue, 
guided by the wiſdom, and commanded by 
the word, of one legiſlature. I had rather 
that a common ſuperior ſhould be choſen 
by the neighing of horſes, or the caſting of 
lots, than that we ſhould remain thus divided. 

A multiplicity of councils muſt produce 
confuſion. Inſtead of affording peace, un- 
animity and happineſs, they will be attend. 
ed with diſcord and miſery. As we ſome- 
times ſee coupled dogs, they will be pulling | 
different ways. 

Experience has demonſtrated the ad- 
vantages of the union of ſtates, conſider- 
ed as an abſtract queſtion. The Romans 
gained the world by union amongſt them- 
ſelves and with other nations. 'Their ene- 
mies loſt their liberties by diviſions amongſt 
themſelves and with each other. Wherever 
the Roman ſoldier conquered, he made 

| friends 
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friends and citizens for his country. I will 
not urge the union of the Provinces of Hol- 
land againſt Philip the Second, or of the 
States of America againſt George the Third, 
They have been ſufficiently commented up- 
on, together with the more remote exam- 
ples from our hiſtory, of the Heptarchy, of 
our Union with Wales, and laſtly of that 
with Scotland. We ſhall find that the ſame 
principle has been invariably attended with 
ſimilar advantages both in ancient and 
modern hiſtory. Had it been ill more con- 
ſulted, the page of hiſtory would not be ſo 
full of the miſeries of nations. Swiſſerland 
mould now have been in poſſeſſion of its 
liberty, if the Cantons had been firmly 
united. Germany, though a great and 
powerful empire, would yet, if better united 
under one head, be the dread and envy of 
Europe. At preſent the diſputes of the 


different ſtates have tended to weaken the 


whole, and to ſubject it to the inſults and at: 
tacks of foreign powers. I might thus run 
through the whole lift of European king- 
dorms, and I am fure I ſhould find in the 
To | hiſtory 


1 


hiſtory of each of them ſome argument 


drawn from its experience in favour of 
union. Spain was formerly diſtracted by a 
number of independent ſtates and principa- 
lities within its domain. The union of the 
kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon, by the 
marriage of Iſabel and Ferdinand, removed 
much of this evil. The conſequence of this 


happy union was the overturning of the 
kingdom of the Saracens, which had main- * 
tained its ground in Spain for a period of 


700 years. From this event, the riſe of the 
_ greatneſs of the Spaniſh monarchy may be 
dated. It is well known to what power it 
roſe under Charles the Fiſth. The libertics 
of Europe were conſidered in danger. But 


the union of the States of Flanders during 


the reigns of his two ſucceflors was the 
means of preſerving Europe. The inde- 


pendence of Holland was achieved by the 


bravery of the Dutch, the wiſdom of their 
burgomaſters, and the union of their ſeveral 
provinces in one common cauſe, | he in- 
dependence of Portugal completed the de- 
cline of the Spaniſh monarchy. 


8 | Thus 


* 
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Thus we ſee that union was the means 
of raiſing the Spaniſh power, and the 
neglect of continuing that ſyſtem the cauſe 
of its decay. By ſeizing this neglected 
principle, the Spaniſh Netherlands and 
Holland recovered their liberties, and the 
balance of power in Europe was once more 
preſerved. 

But if we look into the hiſtory of the 
more northern ſtates of Europe, we ſhall 
find a caſe more exactly in point. I allude 
to the famous conſtitution of Calmar, in 
1397, by which the three kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden were 
united, and conſolidated into one under 
Margaret, the Semiramis of the North. 
Had this union continued in force, inſtead 
of being diſſolved by the jcalouſies and 
diſſenſions of the ſeveral members of it, 
the ſplendour of the North of Europe 
would not have ſo declined. Theſe three 
kingdoms have been leſs noticed by philo- 
ſophers than even their preſent inſignifi- 
cance will warrant. It is well known that 
the brave aſſertors of the liberties of the 
1 world 
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world iſſued from theſe frozen climes, and 
overturned the gigantic fabric of Roman 
deſpotiſm. Liberty was born the hardy 
child of the North, and has. always proved 
faithful to and worthy of her origin., All 
the free governments of Europe may trace 
their deſcent from a Gothic root. In their 
ſeveral hiſtories many an important leſſon 
may be read to illuſtrate the propoſition 
with which I ſet out, that the Union of 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, cannot be too much recom- _ 
mended. If the union of Calmar had 
continued in force, inſtead of diſſolving by 
the baniſhment of Chriſtian the Second 
in 1522, thoſe three northern kingdoms 
would have anticipated our claims to be 
conſidered the political arbiters of Europe.” 

I think it has been ſufficiently proved, 
that the connection between the two 
countries has been hitherto raw and ill- 
cemented That the conſtitution of 1782, 
leaving the ſingle tie of a common Exe- 
cutive Power, is not that ſort of union 
| whick 
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which hiſtory has often preſented caſes of be- 
tween other ſtates. In thoſe caſes there were 
no independent legiſlative bodies inveſted 
with that great power which reſults from 
the principles of a Britiſh conſtitution, to 
fetter and clog the beneficial operation of 
their union of under one monarch. The 
prince was generally in thoſe caſes inveſted 
both with the legiſlative and executive 
powers, or with that ſort of influence which 
virtually gave them to him. But the power 
of the King of Great Britain 1s not ſufficient 
to oblige the ariſtocracy of Ireland to bow 
down the ſtubborn neck of its pride and 
ambition to the yoke of moderation and 
virtue. Neither has their ſucceſsful reſiſt- 
ance. been founded on any confidence 
- which the people might have in them. I 
am perſuaded that the Parliament does 
not poſſeſs the good opinion and confi- 
_ dence of the people. The diſcontents of 
the people are too loud to imagine the 
contrary. We do not ſee them obedient 
to the laws, proſperous in their induſtry, 
8188 WO | or 
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or indeed poſſeſſed of any ſpirit of induſtey | 


at all We cannot ſay that they are united 
at home, hen we ſee diſſenſions in all parts 
of the kingdom, and an univerſal ſpirit of 
diſtruſt and diſſatisfacti n. We have ſeen 
the authority of the Parliament conteſied, 


by a powerful rebellion, almoſt at the very 


doors of the Senate Houſe. And though 


I am one of thoſe who are firmly perſuaded 


that parties are of great advantage to a free 
ſtate, yet it is not thoſe diviſions which 


prevail in Ireland, it is not ſuch factions 


as thoſe of the Orange and the United Irifhs 
men, that merit this approbation. Neither 


do I infer from hence, that where the peo- 


ple are difcontented, the government muſt 
neceſſarily be bad. I am not ſo-fanguine 
an admirer of the popular part of a ſtate 
as to transfer to it that maxim of the Eng- 
liſh conſlitution applicable to the regal, 
that it © can do no wrong.* I will eyen 
concede. that the people of Ireland have 
frequently acted moit outrageouſly. But I 
mult inſiſt that in all difputes with them, 
and their rulers, the preſumption is at leaſt 


wpon 2 per in favour of the people. Expe- 
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rience (to borrow the obſervation of a zea- 
lous champion “ of ariſtocracies) may per- 
haps juſtify-me in going much farther. 
Where popular diſcontents have been very 
prevalent; it may well be affirmed and ſup- 


ported, that there has been generally ſome- 


thing found amiſs in the conſtitution, or in 
the conduct of government. The people 
have no intereſt in diſorder :—when they 
do. wrong, it is their error, and not their 
crime. But with the governing part of a 


| Nate it is far otherwiſe. They certainly 


may act ill by deſign, as well as by miſ- 
take.” * Les revolutions qui arrivent dans 
les grands &#tals ne ſont point un effect du 
hazard, ni du caprice des peuples. Rien 
ne revolte les grands d'un royaume comme 
un gouvernment foible et derange. Pour la 
populace, ce net jamait par envie d*attaquer 
qu elle ſe ſoultve, mais par impatience de 
. 

Such are the opinions of two great men, 
who cannot be ſuſpected of any inclination 
to take the part of the people againſt their 


„Burke, Vol. I. P. 416. 4to. edit, of his Works. 
I Mem, de Sully, Vol. I. p. 133. 
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lawful rulers. The queſtion then is as to 
the proper remedy, and I aſſert that this 
can only be found in a Legiſlative Union 
with Great Britain. This will unite the 
people amongſt themſelves, will eradicate 
their feuds, and ſoften, blend and harmo- 
nize the colours of that melancholy picture 


which Ireland has hitherto preſented. It 


will remove thoſe internal factions which 


are more deſtructive than war, famine, ' 


peſtilence, or any of the evils which offend- 
ed Heaven inflicts on the human race 
That ariſtocracy which has ſprung out of 


Engliſh colonization, but which has wa, 


loſt all traces of that generoſity, humanity 
and dignity of mind which characteriſed 
the nation from which they derive their 
pedigree, will recover thoſe loſt traits of 
Engliſh character. The child will then 
aſſimilate to its parent, and reflect with true 
filial piety the beauteous countenance of 
Britiſh liberty.“ If a common language re- 
ceives the aid of an equal government, it 
muſt unite by degrees the moſt widely 


diſtant characters. | 
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I have oſten repeated, that there is much 
energy in the Iriſh character. There is 
conſequently much matter to work upon; 
The energies of the moral world equally 
afford the means of grand improvements 
and important purpoſes of unlity as thoſe 
of the material. As natural philoſophers 

direct the active properties of air or water, 
ſo will wiſe ſtateſmen thoſe latent energies 
which are found in mankind. A prudent 
legiſlature will tame their wild nature, ſub- 
due them to uſe, and render them the moſt 
powerful and moſt traQtable agents in ſub- 
ſervience to great views and great deſigns. 


But the legiſlators of Ireland have hitherto 


been labouring at the wrong end. They. 
kave been ſatisfied with endeavouring to 
curb the conduct, inſtead of attempting to 
mould the diſpoſition and character When 
the influence of civilization was only want- 
ing, they were hanging out the law in all 


its gloomy terrors. They have not appear» 


ed ſenſible that though human laws may 
often correct the outward exceſs, yet they 
can never form the inward principle 

© Serendi 


6 

« Serendi ſunt mores, was the emphatic 
expreſſion of Cicero on this ſubject. renal 
ſtatutes may ſometimes curb the overt-aQ, 
but they cannot reach the heart. It re- 
mains therefore to be ſeen whether the 
combined legiſlative wiſdom of both kings 
doms will not adopt a different line of 
conduct, : 

I have taken ſome pains to collect the 
ſentiments of the people of Ireland, upon 
the ſubject of this propoſed Union. I am 
happy to find a great majority in favour 
of it. The Catholics are decided friends 
and ſupporters of the meaſure, in ſpite of 
the remonſtrances of a few diſcontented in- 
di viduals who aſſume the voice of the whole 
Catholic body. 1 have had many opportu- 
nities, ſince ] have been in Ireland, of aſcer- 
taining this fact, In travelling through 
the ſouth eaſt of the country, the ſpot 
where the rebellion 'moſt raged, I had 
frequent opportunities of hearing the ſenti» 
ments of the peaſantry of Wicklow and 
Wexford on the ſtate of affairs. They all 
profeſs as much hatred now againſt thoſe 


men 
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men who inſtigated them to take up arms, 
as they formerly did againſt the Proteſtant 
ariſtocracy of the country. It ſeems alſo 
to be their unanimous opinion, that an 
Vnion holds out the proſpect of effectual 
relief to them. 

The chief oppoſition to the meaſure will 
be that of the capital. The people of 
Dublin are generally inimical to it, from 
motives of intereſt and pride. Some of 
them conſider that the commercial great- 
neſs of the city will be ſoon eclipſed by 
Cork and Waterford, which are more ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated for trade, and enjoy 
better harbours. But the intereſt of Dublin 
muſt give way to that of the kingdom at 
large. This is ſuppoſing that it really 
will ſuffer in the event of an Union, which 
however is by no means a point agreed on 
by all parties. 

As for that oppoſition which may atiſe 
from the pride and vanity of any part of 
the Iriſh nation, it would be abſurd that 
it ſhould ſtand in the way of the meaſure. 


T 2 points of honour ſhould not keep 
us 
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vs aſunder, but rap in their adjuſtment 
conjoin us ſtill more Cloſely together. They 
- ſhould not form obſtacles to an Union, 
but as it were claſps and hinges to it. 
They ſhould conſtitute a contignation which 
will link the two edifices together. 
do confeſs, my dear friend, that I look 
forward with peculiar pleaſure to this mea- 
ſure, which ſhall unite the hitherto diſcord- 
ant members of our political greatnels ; 
which ſhall unite all ranks of men, and rally, + | 
them round the throne. If an army ſhould ' 
be under the command of one general, à 5 
fortiori ſhould two nations under ſuch cir- | 1 
| cumſtances as Great Britain and Ireland 
be under the full command of one entire 
ſovereign authority. Ireland is the right 
arm of our empire. But now it ſeems/as 
if the two hands deſigned by nature for 
reciprocal aſſiſtance and co-operation were 
continually impeding and baffling each 
other; as unfortunate as if the two feet 
ſhould entangle and trip up the natural 
body. We. cannot both proſper under 
a divided government, It would be equally 
polible © _ 
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poſſible (or rather impegole) for the human 
body, though compoled of different mem- 


ders, whoſe offices are different, to be there- 


fore governed by the influence of more 
than one mind. We muſt be firmly inter- 
woven and knit together in a bond of con- 
nection, which ſhall be broad, comprehen- 
five and indifloluble. We ſhall then poſſeſs 
all that combination, and all that oppoſi- 
tion of intereſts ; all that action and coun- 
ter action which in the political as well as 
in the natural world, from the reciprocal! 


ſtruggle of diſcordant powers, draws out 
the harmony of the univerſe. 


This maſter- piece of politics, which was 
the darling project of the illuſtrious Lord 


Chatham, will be carried into execution by 


his ſtill greater fon and ſucceſſor. He is an 


able, vigorous, and well informed ſtateſman, 


If to the ſalvation of the political exiſtence 


ol Europe, which he promiſes to effect, any 
freſh glory can be added, or any freſh 


laurels be gained, it will reſult from this 
meaſure of an Union. The alliance of the- 
on kingdoms, of England, Scotland and 

—_ 7; . Ireland, 


n 


2 
Ireland, will be then firm, when their pur- 
ſuits and averſions are invariably directed 
._ towards the ſame objects. We ſhall be. 
then all equally ſheltered under the canopy. 
of a common cauſe. Our connection will 
be then clofe and indiſſoluble; a conſolida- 
tion of force, which ſhall combine us with 
/ a degree of coheſion and firmneſs, before 
unknown, into one mighty body, informed 
by one ſoul. Our reciprocal intereſts will 
reſt on the firm pillars of Juſtice, Religion, - 
Council and Treaſure. Nativnal and local 
diſtinctions, prejudices and grievances will 
be removed; no ſtings of reſentment will 
be left to rankle in the hearts of a ſuffering 
party; al will be melted and blended into 
one great people, and then at length ſhall we 
be able to exclaim with joy and triumph on 
both ſides of the Iriſh ſea—Cuxcri Gzxs 
8UMUS UNA ! 
I remain, di Sir 


1 | _ © Yours, &c. &c. 


Printed by J. Davis, Chancery Lan- E k 
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